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DRAMATIZE YOUR 
SAFETY UNIT 


with Bull’s-Eye Construction Paper 


Build road signs and traffic signals using Bull’s Eye Construction 
’aper, Adhezo Paste and cardboard for backing. Indicate roads, 
intersections, railroad tracks, etc., on the classroom floor with chalk. 
Assign pupils to play the various roles of policemen, pedestrians, 
and vehicles. Then, you are ready to lead your class in an interesting, 
entertaining game of highway safety. 


For Best Results, Use the Quality Team... 


BULL’S-EVE 
CONSTRUCTION PAPER 


® Heavier, stronger 85-lb. sulphite stock 

@ Finer surface suitable for water color or ink 
@ Easier for sculpture — folds both ways 

@ Truest colors in a variety of hues 


ADHEZO PASTE 


Stick with the best. Adhezo is stronger, cleaner, 
quicker drying ... ideal for all mounting and craft- 
work, 


FREE INSTRUCTIONS for this safety project will 
be sent to you on request. MAIL THIS COUPON, 
TODAY. 


--------------- 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
Dept. S-411 Springfield, Mass. 


MILTON BRADLEY l Please send me free instructions for the “Safety First’’ 
COMPANY { 


construction paper project. 
Springfield 2, Mass. 
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NEWS DIGEST 


NAEA Meets in Cleveland in 1955. 
The National Art Education Association 
will meet for its next biennial convention at 
the Hotel Statler, Cleveland, April 11-16 
1955. 


State Organizations Join EAA. Fou: 
state art organizations have recently affili 
ated with the Eastern Arts Association 
They are the Connecticut Art Association, 
Massachusetts Art Teachers Federation, 
New Jersey Art Education Association, and 
the Pennsylvania Art Education Associa 
tion. As a result of recent changes in the 
Eastern Arts Association constitution, the 
affiliated state organizations may elect 
representatives on the Council. Members 
of the state associations will now have avail 
able for their use the many services offered 
by Eastern Arts, and each organization i: 
strengthened by this action 


New York State Meeting. [he annual 
convention of the New York State Art 
Teachers Association will be held in the 
Hotel Seneca, Rochester, on April 30 and 
May 1. Taking advantage of the fact that 
Rochester is the world center for the manu 
tacture of films and other visualizing equip 
ment, the committee is building the program 
around “Art as Visual Communication." 


Belle Boas Lives in Her Students. 
Friends and former students of Belle Boas 
mourn her recent death. Yet, she did not 
really pass away, for she lives on in the 
thousands of students who were inspired by 
her dynamic teaching. As director of art 
at the Horace Mann School, as professor at 
Teachers College, and more recently as 
director of education at the Baltimore Mu 
seum of Art, her gracious manner and kindly 
spirit touched all who knew her. As an 
author and teacher she stood far above most 
of her contemporaries. A giant oak has 
fallen, but her strength and spirit give faith 
and courage to all those who teach art 
today 


Belle Boas 





POINT 
STRENGTH 


performance 


from every 


~ TURQUOISE 
cm = PENCIL 


thanks to 
100% “Electronic Graphite”’ 


Even the super-soft 6B sharpens perfectly 
and gives you ample point strength for vig- 
orous black strokes. The whole range of 17 
degrees of Turquoise is decisively superior 
in point strength to comparable degrees of 
other drawing pencils. 


Unmatched smoothness in all degrees is the 
sure result of the extreme particle fineness 
to which its 100% “Electronic” Graphite is 
reduced in Eagle’s patented, exclusive 


Attrition Mill. 


Blackness is appreciably enhanced because 
thousands more of the super-fine “Electronic” 
graphite particles are deposited at every stroke 
on the paper in denser lines that reproduce 
to pe rhe tion, 


Longer wear is inherent because 100°% 
“Electronic” graphite and super-refined clay 
binder are combined at white heat into the 
most closely knit, even-wearing ceramic struc- 
ture known in pencil leads. 


SEND FOR FREE SAMPLE, mentioning this mag- 


azine and the grade of pencil you want. 
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EAGLE 


TURQUOI 


EAGLE PENCIL COMPANY 
New York * London 
Toronto * Mexico 
Sydney 





SHELDON FURNITURE 


/s Educationally Correct 


You who understand beauty in all of its forms 
can appreciate the clean, functional lines of Sheldon 
art-room furniture. You also know that it is su- 
perbly practical. 


Sheldon offers you the only furniture es- 
pecially developed to take care of all the varied 
activities over which you preside, with tailored 
storage, scientifically-compounded and scaled work 
surfaces — versatile units blended the Sheldon Way 
into patterns that multiply your effectiveness and 
make your job run smoother. 


E.H. SHELDON EQUIPMENT co. 


MUSKEGON e MICHIGAN 
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Like other alert museums, the Worcester Art Museum has an educational program including special art classes for children. 


ART TEACHERS AND PSYCHOLOGY 


When considered in relation to other data, the art LILIAN MOULD 
work of children often reveals the inner world of 
emotions and attitudes, but serious interpretation 


should be given only by experienced psychologists. | WiTH A SERIES OF PHOTOGRAPHS BY DEWEY EKDAHL 
5 





These illustrations, showing the expressions of a six-year- 
old child as he draws, were selected from a series of forty- 
five photographs made by Dewey Ekdahl, an art education 
student. Although the child knew that the photographs were 
being taken, he was well acquainted with the photographer 
and soon became so absorbed with what he was drawing that 
he forgot all about the camera. Jimmy is a normal, alert 
child, and talked of his interests in space ships, trains, boats, 
and animals as he made his drawings. The photographs 
show three stages, a preliminary discussion period, a work 
period, and a final period when the child discussed the draw- 
ing he had made. Because, in this case, the photographer 
was the art teacher he was able to record the child’s ex- 
pressions in a natural manner as they occurred. Certainly 
these illustrations show that there is more to a child’s 
drawing than what goes on the paper, and it would be wrong 
to evaluate the drawing without regard to the child himself. 


The relation between art and psychology is a close one for 
we are beginning to realize that art productions are as 
revealing of the inner world of emotions and attitudes as 
behavior itself. Indeed, after long study and observation, 
psychologists are beginning to use spontaneous drawings, 
paintings, clay productions not only in diagnostic work, but 
also as a means of helping people to become aware of 
their own feelings and thoughts, some of which are so deeply 
buried that they are unknown to the person himself. Does 
this mean then that the art teacher must become a psycholo- 
gist? Not at all! She has a legitimate function to perform 
as art teacher. In order to make her contribution in this 
capacity she may, in fact, must, utilize with discrimination 
and good sense what psychologists have discovered in their 
study of art, and particularly the art of children. But she 
must not lose sight of her primary purpose. Let us talk briefly 
about what that purpose is. 

Social scientists, philosophers, cultural anthropologists, 
religious leaders are now verbalizing what the artist in- 
tuitively understood and expressed in his art soon after the 
turn of the century: that our culture is oriented to material 
values, the world of things, with overemphasis on thinking, 
and neglects the intangibles such as relationships with others, 
awareness of emotions and feelings, and their importance in 
determining behavior and goals. To progress to higher 
levels, to be creatively productive, a culture must draw on 
both aspects, must find a working balance in which both are 
utilized. Psychology, through its study of the pathological 
in the individual, finds that overemphasis of either aspect 
leads to sterile, barren lives, or to break-downs in functioning. 

The art teacher finds in psychology's teaching the veii- 
fication of her personal conviction that the need for beauty, 
to develop sensitivity to the environment, and to express 
feelings and thoughts through plastic media or other means 
are essential to a well-balanced life. She need not feel 
apologetic about her work, nor should she accept the all- 
too-prevalent feeling that art education is a “frill"’ to be 
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added to the curriculum if and when the ‘‘fundamentals'’ 
have been provided for. Through her continuing efforts to 
meet them, she is pioneering ona cultural frontier as essential 
to the growth of the nation as the exploration of unknown 
territories in the preceding century. 

The art teacher who is creative and enjoys working with 
children has a special relation to them, and a special respon- 
sibility. By virtue of her own sensitivity, and the fact that in 
the art period often an informal atmosphere prevails in which 
children can be more spontaneous, she has an unusual 
opportunity to observe them, and to understand and influ- 
ence them Here again she may turn to psychological 
findings to help her. It is an accepted fact now that art 
(meant now in its narrower sense of the process of working 
with various plastic media) is not limited to reproducing the 
appearance of objects found in the external world. It 
may also be the expression of one's feelings about them, 
or it may be a mingling of the two. Long and intensive 
study of children has revealed that for many years, the 
inner world and the outer world are mingled so closely that 
often the child is not certain of the differences between 
them. Only through the full experiencing of each can they 
be distinguished: joy, anger, pity, sorrow, curiosity, love, 
and hate as his own feelings; and, in the external world, 
the response to bright colors and muted ones, rough and 
smooth textures, harsh and pleasing sounds. These feelings 
do not have to be acted out directly; by the age of five 
most children are able to express them through language orart. 

The art teacher is often the person best suited at school 
to help him to experience these more fully, with growing 
To insist that the child 
devote the art period or use art materials only to ‘‘copy”’ 
cuts him off from the opportunity to explore the inner world 
and makes him feel that his dimly perceived feelings are 
prohibited, not acceptable, perhaps even bad. This is 
especially true at the earlier levels of development where 


awareness and comprehension. 


the child is still learning to experience his emotions without 
acting upon them; he needs much skillful guidance in 
learning how to express them in socially acceptable ways— 

through language and art. It is important for the art teacher 
to know how children characteristically express themselves 
and their reactions to the environment, at various age levels. 
The work of psychologists such as Eng, Griffiths, Alschuler 
and Hattwick, and such psychologically oriented studies as 
those of Lowenfeld and Read will be of great value in 
understanding what her children produce spontaneously, 
and in quiding them to the next level. For the teacher who 
wishes to explore this further, or refresh her memory, the 





titles of the above-mentioned works have been listed at the 
end of this article. 


Understanding of, and familiarity with, what children 
produce at varying age levels is important also in deter- 
mining what is so far deviant as to call for special attention 
and help. One thinks of the child who persists in drawing 
just one type of picture; the child who consistently utilizes 
only one small area of the paper; whose clay work is minute 
and “'picky’’; who prefers to cover the easel paper with 
solid masses of color when nursery school is long past; who 
invariably uses black, or muddy colors; whose subject 
matter is consistently morbid or hostile in nature. The art 
teacher would be forsaking her legitimate function, however, 
if, on the basis of these productions, she attempted to counsel 
the child or his parents as to what seem to be his problems. 
She will, instead, recognize that the child is blocked in the 
normal utilization of color and form, and will refer the child 
to the psychologist or initiate the process of referral by the 
classroom teacher or school nurse. The psychologist, it is 
true, uses the child's art production as a means of under- 
standing the child; but other techniques are used, as well. 
Human nature is too complex to be understood through just 
one technique, even though it be as rich a one as art. 

The art teacher has a very definite relation to psychology, 
for it can strengthen and enrich her contribution. She must 
be aware of the twofold value of art: as a means of enrich- 
ing the life of the individual and the culture, and as a means 
of understanding the inner world. Her primary concern is 
the former, and it is in this area that her contribution to 
children and to society is essential. 

The following significant books in this area are recom- 
mended for additional study: ‘Painting and Personality’’ by 
Rose Alschuler and La Berta Hattwick, Volume One, Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1947; ‘The Psychology 
of Children’s Drawings” by Hilda Eng, H. Stafford Hatfield, 
New York, 1931; ““A Study of Imagination in Childhood” 
by Ruth Griffiths, Kegal Paul, Trench, Trubner and Company, 
London, 1935; ‘Creative and Mental Growth" by Viktor 
Lowenfeld, Macmillan Company, New York, 1947; and 
‘Education Through Art’’ by Herbert Read, Pantheon 
Books, 1945. 


Lilian Mould is staff psychologist for the New York State 
Child Guidance Clinic, Binghamton, New York, and is a 
former elementary schoolteacher. Dewey Ekdahl, who made 
the accompanying photographs, is a senior in the art educa- 
tion division, State University College for Teachers at Buffalo. 





Are you taking advantage of the new index plan? 
Beginning with the September 1953 issue, the main articles 
in School Arts have been printed in sequence, usually on an 
even number of pages so that they may be removed and filed 


The printed index tab 
mokes it possible to file the articles without even an index 
folder. If you just can’t bear to cut up your School Arts 
why not consider an extra subscription for that purpose? 


without destroying other articles. 
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ARNE W. RANDALL 


Art in home and 


Art in any community in a democracy is an expression of 
experience in living. Only as people take an active interest 
in the many phases of community life will they become 
aware of what kind of expression is or is not desirable. 
Adults and youth can, for example, recognize the differences 
between impractical and functional design and how to im- 
prove things for themselves. Each generation can avoid 


repeating many of the mistakes made by their predecessors. 


Art, like religion, should help promote richer and 


fuller lives for people of all ages. It is no more 


logical to restrict it to art museums, studios, and 
classrooms than to confine religion to the Sabbath. 


community life 


No people are in a better position to organize the direction 
and research of community planning than the school and the 
teachers if they are appropriately trained. They should be 
encouraged to agreater degree to take more active part in re- 
taining a continuous program of improved living conditions. 

There is a new national trend appearing on the horizon 
which will have a treméndous and vitalizing effect on art 


education. This is the trend toward getting recreation and 


Weaving is one of many crafts which have brought fameand added income to mountain folk of the southern highlands region. 
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AUTHENTICATED NEWS 
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An elderly lady practices craft at New Brunswick, Canada. 
Homecrafts have become full-time occupations for many here. 
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Dorothy Leibes, right, outstanding textile designer and 
weaver, discusses weaving materials. Below, parents and 
students consider the use of a simple cardboard loom with 
patrons of the Intermountain School, Brigham City, Utah. 


relaxation by using the hands instead of constantly looking 
at television or hurrying off to baseball, football, and basket- 
ball games Art education is sure to be influenced by this 
new movement. It is important that art educators be in a 
position to accept the challenge. According to the Ameri- 
can Magazine for October, 1953: “Figures show that, in 
the last five years, while attendance at ‘spectator’ sports 
such as professional baseball, football and boxing has 
dropped drastically, more and more wallpaper, paint, tools 
lumber, and even plumbing supplies are being sold direct 
to householders.” 

Reader's Digest, October 1953, reported that: ‘‘Pro- 
fessional painters are no more numerous today, yet paint 
sales have grown by nearly fifty per cent. Somebody is 
slapping on all that paint and the people in the business 
have no doubt who it is: the householders themselves."’ An 
article in the same magazine for December 1953 stated that 
“The multiplying of the amateur artisan has led manufac- 
turers to bring out more and more products especially in- 
tended for home use by non-experts. Painting is just one 
field that has been particularly adapted for the homeowner 
Big sellers in resilient floorings now are those in tile form 
small squares of asphalt, plastic, linoleum, cork, rubber or 
wood. The big sheets were hard for the beginner to handle 
There is even carpeting in tile form."" An avalanche of 
creative activity has started and is gaining momentum. 
People are no longer content with certain types of vicarious 
spectator participation, especially if they have discovered the 
thrill of doing and the satisfaction derived from using their 
hands. 

How will this affect the community life of the average 
citizen? Look at some facts. For the first time since our 
population migrated into the cities has ‘‘“Mr. Average Man" 
viewed himself as a person capable of performing and en- 
joying many of the tasks about the home. The new dignity 
placed on activities heretofore considered menial is per- 
forming miracles. Men are discussing the fine points of 
broiling a steak, the type of fabric that is most appropriate 
for upholstery, the new materials available for home con- 
struction. More sewing machines are in use today in 
America than at any other time in history. It is good for 
young people today to be made aware of the art experiences 
which exist in all phases of home and community living. 
Along with their parents, they can learn, and all the family 
together can derive pleasure in doing many of the creative 
jobs about the home. 

This field of activity lies not in the home alone, but 
in the entire community. A community reflects the standards 
of its people. Problems to be solved and needs to be filled 
must be accomplished by cooperative and _ interested 
groups working together to express ideals. A slum district 
may need to be cleaned or torn down. The city may need 
more parks, playgrounds, and recreational facilities for 
its children. A large garbage dump may be an eyesore. 
Perhaps the highways are inadequate and the streets poorly 
paved. A partially-burned building may need to be re- 
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placed by a new library. There is no end to the community 
situations that call for creative thinking and the work of 
eager hands. Even the community itself may need to be 
decentralized into suburban and parklike neighborhoods. 
Homes are buiit not only for the people who live in them, 
they are built for all citizens in the community. Since each 
home is a part of the community, all the people together 
may need to decide on the best and most durable construc- 
All 


citizens should understand the advantages and limitations 
of the many new building materials. 


tion for them in relation to the entire community. 


Only as customers 
become aware of the best possible use of materials within 
the limits of family budget, will better homes and community 
conditions result. 

Through the use of films, slides, books, speakers, tele- 
vision, exhibits, visits to homes, industries, and other com- 
munities, teachers can raise standards for the community. 
Art consultants as well as other teachers can help improve 
All children are involved. The first 


grader's world is much smaller than that of the high school 


community services. 


student, yet he has a most important share in the parks, 


recreational facilities, libraries, schools and museums. In 
preparing for their responsibilities, the younger children can 
begin to participate early in simple projects such as selecting 
classroom colors, discussing landscape needs, aid studying 
streets, rivers, highways, and towns. It is within the realm 
of possibility for virtually every child and teacher to find 
some portion of the school that needs decoration and im 
provement. For example, the old pictures in the classroom, 
corridors as well as the principal's office, can be replaced 
with children's art work. There are countless creative ideas 
which would greatly improve the appearance of an old 
school building. 

The demand for community art activities is demonstrated 
in a number of diferent ways and in various fields of the 
fine arts. Attendance at concerts has increased by leaps 
and bounds. 
higher while the amateur little theaters and summer play- 
Atiendance at 


museums and galleries each year exceeds the previous ones. 


The sale of musical instruments is noticeably 
houses seem to be springing up everywhere. 


Summer camps of all types are attracting greater numbers 


of people than ever before. In many parts of the country, 


A craftsman working at the potter’s wheel in Nova Scotia, where craft products have become an important economic factor. 
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AUTHENTICATED NEWS 


Hand-thrown pottery from Nova Scotia, Canada, another center where there has been an important revival of the handcrafts. 


schools are acquiring camp sites for extended school serv- 
ices. The armed forces have recognized the arts and crafts 
program as having recreational as well as therapeutic values. 
One of the best means of escape of over-urbanization is the 
attendance at national parks. Mass weekend and summer 
exodus from the large cities is proof of the return to nature. 
It also accounts for the sale of fishing gear, boating, skiing, 
and other seasonal sports equipment. 

In spite of the popularity of television, the sale of radios 
continues to gain and exceed that of television. Some 
believe this is due to the fact that the listener is free to do 
something with his hands while listening to the radio; tele- 
vision makes greater demands on the viewer's attention. 


School children of today have the problem of reconstruct- 


ing tomorrow's world. Young people are beginning to 
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know their responsibilities and to prepare to meet this chal- 
lenge. Their increasing interest and satisfaction in the 
creative activities and services of the home and the com- 
munity together point toward a new future. In that new 
future there will be, then, as now, a place for the passive 
observation of the local or professional baseball or football 
team in field or stadium or on television for the people who 
need it. In that new future also will be a larger and more 
important place in pecple's lives for the kind of recreation 


that is creation in its truest and most artistic sense. 


Are W. Randall is chairman of the applied arts department, 
Texas Technological College, Lubbock, Texas. He previous- 
ly served as specialist for fine arts in the U.S. Office of 
Education, Washington. Mr. Randall is an advisory editor. 














This olivewood bowl by Cecil Read of Minnesota was one of 
the beautiful utilitarian pieces shown at Brooklyn Museum. 


DAVID R. CAMPBELL 


The director of New Hampshire’s outstanding crafts 
program discusses the place of the hand arts in our 
industrial society, as art activity, as leisure-time 
recreation, and as an antidote for today’s tensions. 





BROOKLYN MUSEUM 


HAND ARTS FOR TODAY'S HOMES 


Recently, several members of a visiting delegation from 
West Berlin, Germany, visited the League of New Hampshire 
Arts and Crafts. These men and women were visiting various 
cities and communities in this country in order that they 
could take back to the people of their country a true picture 
of democracy at work. One remark made by a member 


of this delegation stands out clearly in my mind and has 


given me much cause for thought. After having expressed 
appreciation for the many fine things they discovered in 
America, they expressed surprise and some shock at the 
poor taste and lack of individual imagination in the homes 
they visited. This criticism | have heard frequently ex- 
pressed by Europeans who appear as a group to be more 


appreciative of the work of the fine artists and craftsmen 


Salad set by Ralph Becherer, New Hampshire, and bowl by Bob McCabe, California, craftsmen’s exhibit, Brooklyn Museum. 
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The earthenware bowl with sgraffito decoration, above, won one of the grand awards at the Brooklyn Show for Edwin Scheier 
of New Hampshire. The punch bowl and cups shown below are by Vivika Heino, also of New Hampshire, a former League 
instructor. Mrs. Heino has recently been appointed head of the ceramics department at the University of Southern California. 
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George Salo, a League of New Hampshire Arts and Crafts instructor and expert jewelry craftsman, is shown in his workshop. 


Below, this silver teapot with ebony handle is by Peter Lear of New Hampshire, another craftsman in the Brooklyn exhibition. 


within their countries, and who make it a point to have in 
their homes the work of these people and thus to receive 
the pleasure that is reflected from owning the products of 
their artists 

| think this condition can be explained in the fact that 
America is still young and that its energies have been con- 
centrated in the development of its great natural resources 
with the inevitable materialism that followed. With the 
mass production that ensued, a product of America’s en- 
gineering genius the individual craftsman found but a small 
audience and few people seeking his product. The indus- 
trial designer who could design for the machine to produce 
for the masses, was taking the place of the craftsman who 
uses simple tools to produce one-of-a-kind pieces 

Our economic system is such that in order to keep the 
mass products going at a full tilt, industrial designers must 


develop ideas based on change or style trends that are not 
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BROOKLYN MUSEUM 


Casserole, beige background with dark flecks and touches of 
green in semigloss glaze by Vivika Heino. Lower left, a low 
copper bowl in clear, deep enamels, by Karl Drerup of New 
Hampshire, which won first prize in this category at Brooklyn 


Museum show. The ring below was designed by George Salo 


for presentation to Sherman Adams when he was governor 
of New Hampshire. It is of smoky quartz in a gold setting. 
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lasting. (A manufacturer once told me that it was good 
business to produce an article that would be worn out by 
the time it was paid for.) Philosophy of this type, based 
on immaturity, materialism, and mass production can not 
help but be reflected in the culture and homes of our people 
The opposite of this is true of individual craftsmen who pro- 
duce not ina style that is forever changing, but try to use their 
materials in the best possible manner so that their work will 
have a lasting place and will be the heirlooms of tomorrow 

| believe that this tide is turning and that more people 
are coming to appreciate the great need for more creative 


We are 
finding that design for and produced by the machine, while 


and individual expression among our people 


in many cases very good, lacks the spontaneity and creative 


spirit that only an individual craftsman can give his work. It 
is a great challenge to our schools and to our community 
organizations to meet this need and to develop opportunities 
for our people to participate in programs which will give 
them a keener appreciation of the beauties of life, oppor- 
tunities to provide freedom from tensions and an atmosphere 
Understandin } 


and appreciation will come only through participation or 


where creative energy can best be put to use 


experience, or as Dr. Kolodney, Director of Education for 
the Y.M.-Y.W.H.A. in New York recently stated There 
is no such thing as appreciation of art There iS only art 
experience.’ He estimated that there are some thirty 
million persons connected with adult education in one way 


or another and that this presents an opportunity to take art 


David Campbell, right, director of the League of New Hampshire Arts and Crafts, discusses a piece of wood sculpture on 


which Winslow Eaves is working. The outstanding crafts program in New Hampshire has won recognition throughout the nation. 
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Punch bowl with sgraffito design is by Edwin Scheier of Dur- 
ham, New Hampshire. Sugar and creamer are by Gerald 
Williams of Concord. Green pottery vase is by Ernest Young 
of Concord, a blind veteran who learned how to throw pottery 
through the League of New Hampshire Arts and Crafts. 


Nancy Moll of London works with her husband, Richard Moll, 
in one of the many husband and wife handcraft teams which 
bring financial return with a satisfying use of leisure time. 
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from the ‘dark corners’’ and give it meaning in the everyday 
life of the everyday human being. He is convinced that 
the thirst to experience beauty through art persists in most 
people who come to our educational institutions, and there 
is a desperate need tor a faith, at least, in the ambivalence 
of human nature and the power of art to humanize it. 

Here in New Hampshire an adult craft program has been 
developed, unique in that it not only trains craftsmen, but 
has taken on the added responsibility of marketing their 
production. We believed that to justify a program in the 
hand arts, stress should be placed on high standards in 
both workmanship and design. We must not depend upon 
sentimentality or accept things as good, only because they 
have been done by hand. 

We have tried to concentrate on articles of usefulness 
that serve some functions in the home. Our class program 
has enriched the life in the community for those people 
who desired an opportunity to use their creative abilities 
It has also united people of various backgrounds to a com- 
mon interest and developed a consuming desire to improve 
and perfect ability. Through exhibitions and demonstra- 
tions we have been able to make the people of our state 
aware of the contribution that our individual artists can make 
to the culture of America and to counteract some of the 
poor taste that is being perpetuated by inferior mass- 
produced articles. We will feel thet we have had some 
measure of success when people of foreign lands visit again 
in our community and can say that one of the wonderful 
things of America is the taste within our homes and that the 
gadget is replaced by lasting, honest work of our native 
craftsmen. 

Recently, | acted as one of the jurors for a national craft 
show held at the Brooklyn Museum, and it was gratifying 
to see the high caliber of creative work being done in every 
state in America. This speaks well for the future, and | hope 
that all people interested in art education make it a point 
to encourage visits to the museum wherever this exhibition 
is to be shown. In this way we can develop a pride in our 
American craftsmen and an interest which may later lead 
more individuals into the craft field whether for the recreation 
derived, a better use of leisure time, or an opportunity to 


counteract the tension of our times 


David R. Campbell is director of the League of New Hamp- 
shire Arts and Crafts, with offices in Concord. The League isa 
non-profit organization which helps residents of the state 
supplement their income by producing and marketing original 
craft articles. With the cooperation of the state board of 
education, the League sponsors classes throughout the state 
in such crafts as wood carving, metalworking, needlework- 
ing, weaving, pottery making, and jewelry making. Thou- 
sands of visitors are attracted to the annual craftsmen’s fair. 
Although Mr. Campbell speaks casually of the League and 
his part in it, his dynamic leadership is in a large measure re- 
sponsible for the significant work done in New Hampshire. 
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The College of Southern Utah owns Peter Hurd’s “‘Lady Bronc Rider,” one of many original paintings in this small community. 


A COMMUNITY BUYS PAINTINGS 


IANTHUS WRIGHT 


Should you visit the schools and homes of a little community 
in Southern Utah, you may be interested and perhaps a 
little surprised to find excellent original works of art adorning 
hundreds of walls. You may also be interested to hear a 
local businessman, farmer, teacher or housewife discussing 
outstanding contemporary artists and their works. These are 


experiences that one may have by visiting Cedar City, Utah 


Thirteen years ago a junior high school faculty in a 
small Utah community decided to sponsor an annual 


art exhibit. Read how this program has encouraged 


the purchase of original paintings in this locality. 


There was no evidence of this appreciation for works of 
At that time 
a Junior High School Faculty conceived the idea of sponsor- 


art thirteen years ago in this rural community 


ing an annual art exhibit as one method of stimulating 
interest in art. The thinking and planning of this group and 


the enthusiastic cooperation of a newly organized Women's 


Fine Arts Guild, made possible the first exhibit at which one 
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hundred and twelve paintings were shown, featuring artists 


from many sections of the United States. An encouraging 
response greeted the exhibition but it became evident that 
wider community support could make the project more 
successful. 

At this particular time a community coordinating council 
was being organized to sponsor and coordinate various civic 
activities. Standing committees of the council had already 
been appointed to study community beautification, the 


arts and health. The Junior High 


School asked the coordinating council to appoint a Fine 


town calendar, music 


Arts Committee whose specific responsibility was to per- 
petuate the annual exhibit. The committee was organized 


and set for themselves the following objectives to establish 
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“The Watchman,” painted by 
Ila McAfee Turner, owned by 
Cedar City West Elementary 
School, Cedar City, Utah. 





an annual art exhibit in Cedar City; to foster art as a cultural 
influence; to exhibit all forms of contemporary painting; to 
cultivate an understanding and appreciation of art by en- 
couraging the purchase of good paintings for homes as well 
as for public buildings and offices; to work toward securing 
a permanent art collection and a gallery in which the collec- 
tion could be housed and in which the annual exhibit could 
be hung. 

Thirteen successful exhibits have been held, showing an 
In addition, 


many one-man shows have been sponsored at opportune 


average of two hundred pictures each year. 
times throughout the year. The annual exhibit which runs 
two weeks usually opens on a Sunday so that three week- 


ends can be included. Each Sunday afternoon an educa- 











Cedar City High School owns Vance Kirkland’s“‘Red Rocks in 
April,” above. Below, “Ole,” painted by C. E. Van Duzer, 
one of several owned by Cedar City West Elementary School. 


tional program is arranged. During two of the afternoons 
well-known artists lecture, analyze pictures, and lead dis- 
The third afternoon 


is an open forum in which local people discuss art problems 


cussion groups in various phases of art 
incidental to this community. Last year's theme was ‘‘Art 
in Our Community" and the panel was composed of five 
local artists 

In the beginning the program was financed almost 
entirely by patrons’ contributions. The last several years it 
has been financed by contributions from each of the follow- 
ing organizations: lron County, Cedar City, Cedar City 
Chamber of Commerce College of Southern Utah and the 


lron County School District. Through the years each of the 
named organizations has come to see the value of the art 
program and has been willing to back it with financial sup- 
port. In addition, for the last few years a ten per cent com 
mission has been charged on the sale of all pictures. Finance 
which formerly was a major obstacle, is now a very minor 
one. 

Housing of the exhibit has always been a serious problem 
since no building in the community seemed to provide ade 
After a careful survey the High School 
gymnasium offered the best possibilities and for ten years 
the exhibit was held there 


hung in the corridors of a new elementary school 


quate facilities. 


For the next two years the exhibit 
Last year 
it was housed in the ladies’ gymnasium of the College of 
Southern Utah, where most of the pictures were displayed 
on easels made in night sessions at the High School shop by 
The Fine Arts Guild has 


remained constantly interested in the project and each year 


members of the art committee 


has assumed the responsibility for quide service during the 
entire exhibit. 

Looking back to the original objectives after thirteen 
annual exhibits it can be noted that most of them have been 
accomplished. The annual exhibits have become a part 
of our community life and are eagerly anticipated by many 
people. 
growth in interest. 


Increased attendance evidences the consistent 
Cultural influence is difficult to measure 
but the reaction of students and townspeople to the quality 
and type of pictures indicates that at least some progress 
Criticism has been expressed because 
On the other hand there has been 


criticism because there have been too many conservative 


has been made. 


modern art is shown 


pictures hung. In reply to these critics, reference has been 
made to the original objectives—‘‘to display all forms of 
contemporary paintings.” 

One of the most gratifying results of the exhibits has 
been the acquiring of pictures for homes, schools, churches 
and offices. Sales each year have ranged from twelve to 
forty-two pictures Schools have been the most consistent 
purchasers, perhaps because of the interest and support of 
the School District, which not only helps sponsor the show 
but also makes an appropriation for the purchase of paint- 
ings. This picture fund is rotated among those schools that 
have shown their interest by purchasing pictures each yecr. 
Many visitors express surprise at the number and quality of 
pictures they find in the schools. Cedar City is the hub of a 
scenic wonderland that attracts artists in increasing numbers 
Many of them come to this community to view the exhibit 


and, impressed by the surroundings, return to paint 


lanthus Wright is superintendent of schools for the lron 
County District School, Cedar City, Utah, and one of the 
major influences in the development of this fine program. 
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George Kimak, director, with a model of proposed Artmobile. 


BARBARA CHAPIN 


The excitement and stimulation which comes through 
contact with fine examples of art are denied a large 
percentage of the population. Artmobiles are being 
planned to take original art direct to the people. 


Bringing art to the people 


To love art, one must see art. If we are to take part in the 
creative surge taking place in our country we must be able 
to see fine examples of art which excite, stimulate, and teach 
us standards. Yet, how can we see art when more than half 
of us have no kind of museum or gallery in our community ? 
Shocked at such a lack in an age when we can easily find 
cereal and soap in every corner of our country, many people 
in various sections are working, dreaming, planning ways 
to meet this challenge. To some, the thought of putting a 
museum on wheels and taking it to each community is new 
and startling. To others, it is a long-time goal, as it has 
been to George Kimak since high school days when, as 
assistant at the Cayuga Museum in Auburn, he watched 
students leave the museum in a bus and wondered, why not 
take the exhibit in a bus to them? An artmobile! 

From the experience of libraries with bookmobiles we 
know how much it costs to operate various size mobile units 
from a parent headquarters. We know something of time 
schedules, upkeep costs, training needed, and important 
mechanics of operation. Mobile units of various kinds are 
being operated in many countries. Unesco in Paris serves 
as a hub for exchange of information, with Kenneth Disher, 
former head of the Cleveland Museum of Natural History, 
coordinating regular reports. Mr. Disher had experience in 
Cleveland with a popular trailer-museum which served sub- 
urban schools, proved its value, and awakened a new interest 
in the sponsoring institution. From packs carried on a 
curator's back in Haiti, to the giant ECA unit which opened 
into three glass-walled rooms, from the double-decker busses 
advertising the Festival of Britain to the busmobile taking 
exhibits from the Children's Center to children in rural 


France; from the new NATO exhibit, housed in four units 
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connected by tents, to India's four-unit education caravan, 
teachers are using wheels to take equipment and shows to the 
audience which cannot come to the existing source. 

lf the United States seems slower in acting on this idea, 
perhaps it is because we are not so aware of our needs. 
When Matilda Young found 
her Children’s Museum in Washington homeless she put her 


Adversity often spurs action. 


treasures in a trailer, and the children were delighted. For 
many years, Illinois has run a museumobile, taking carefully 
worked-out exhibits of natural history to schools and com- 
munities throughout the state. This fall, with its unique 
tradition of state aid to high standard art, such as the Barter 
Theatre which provides drama for the entire state, and the 
Virginia Highlands Festival of Arts and Crafts, Virginia has 
started an artmobile as an extension of the services offered 
by the Richmond Museum of Fine Arts. 

Thus, there is proof that the dream can come to life. But 
can the proof be gathered, standardized, and made avail- 
able in useful form to people in Wisconsin, Louisiana, 
Georgia, Ohio, Delaware, Massachusetts, who have long 
planned for a time when dreams of rural service could mate- 
rialize? Certain questions need to be answered. Who selects 
What are safety requirements? 
What kind of exhibit makes the unit most useful? Once 


such questions have been explored, areas can start units with 


shows? How to finance? 


some certainty as to outcome. 

In New York state the Art Teachers Association is spon- 
soring artmobile as a research program, hoping its findings 
may help people everywhere who are interested in increasing 
art opportunities in rural areas. Its plan of action has three 
phases: (1) developing awareness and understanding so that 


people throughout the state may share in the growth of the 























first unit; (2) conducting research on diferent types of exhibits 
program correlation with school and community, kinds of 
supplementary materials and guides, ways of using the unit, 
as well as the mechanics of operation; (3) sharing the find- 
ings with citizens everywhere who are interested in the art- 
mobile idea 

For almost two years there has been a concentrated 
program in introducing the artmobile plan to schools, clubs 
museums, and professional, rural, civic and youth organiza- 
Aided by 


such groups as the state division of the American Associa- 


tions whose support will be vital to future success 


tion of University Women, the Syracuse Museum, and the 
Volunteer Center in Syracuse, where Artmobile has head- 
quarters, the New York State Art Teachers Association has 
made considerable progress. 
display at the state fair in connection with the AAUW Film 
Festival and Resource Center. A citizens Artmobile meeting 


Its plans were presented ina 


was held with subsequent presentations to area organizations. 
There have been various television and radio programs, with 
each activity explaining the plan and inviting people to 
take part in this pioneer adventure. 

To be vital, artmobile exhibits must be suited to the com- 
munity and sound educationally, but they must also be 
dramatic, for they must both teach and delight. It will re- 
quire many people working together to develop this museum- 
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Artmobile recently placed in operation by the Virginia Museum of Fine Arts to take museum exhibits throughout the state. 
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Drawing of Artmobile as proposed by New York state leaders. 


on-wheels which can roll into any community, open its 


doors, turn on its music and its lights, and belong. 


Barbara Chapin, a book designer with Scripps College hu- 
manities background, is director of Carnival Caravan, a pri- 
vately sponsored project involving various forms of creative 
expression in a festival-type program. With George Kimak, 
she is largely responsible for developing the artmobile idea. 
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FRANK A. WALCHAK 


When these junior high school pupils saw their own 
paintings replace the sepia prints in the halls it 


led to an increased interest in art activity, and 


resulted in many improvements in school attitudes. 


ART HELPS PUPIL ADJUSTMENT 


Students of Herron Hill Junior High School, Pittsburgh, view students paintings which have replaced sepia prints in halls. 
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Herron Hill Junior High School students derive many benefits from the opportunity to tell their own experiences in paint, 


An educational program which makes an honest effort to 
meet the needs of all, should include a rich variety of learn- 
ing experiences for pupils of all abilities. This is indeed 
essential where there is great diversity in terms of mental 
alertness, interests, and eventual goals. A school enroll- 
ment with such marked variations often presents many 
problems of pupil adjustment. The school art experiences 
reported here tried to meet individual needs and to help 
pupils find SUCCESS ; this in turn resulted in improvement in 
school behavior and adjustment. The pictures on the walls 
of the corridors in Herron Hill Junior High School are 
painted by pupils of the school. The art room seems to be 
particularly adapted to providing opportunities for this 
kind of experience and help toward better personal ad 
justment 

Anita, an eighth-grade problem pupil, originated the 


activity when she expressed a desire to make a painting for 


the school corridor. She found no interest in the art work in 
progress After all, Anita had just been returned from one 
of her “‘runaways'’ and was in school contrary to her wishes 
It would be unusual for her to accept what was going on 
She was a product of a broken home, where the mother had 
little, if any control over her. This situation determined to a 
large extent the girl's attitude and behavior in school At 
school, she was rebellious, uncooperative, and displayed 
resentment and rudeness lt was a real challenge to the 
teacher when Anita was assigned to the art room, for there 
were others of similar background already there The 
teacher was pleased when the girl expressed interest. May 
be this would keep Anita out of trouble, but would she be 
equal to the task ? There was basis for questioning, because 
her Otis score indicated only fifth grade ability, but a 
Kuder Preference Test revealed high interest in art This 


interest plus the opportunity to substitute gay student work 
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Students refinish old frames, install their own paintings. 


for the dull unattractive sepia prints on the walls were ample 
reasons for risking the attempt. 

Encouraged to go ahead, Anita produced a painting, 
heavy in color and mood, reflecting her environment. It 
suggested that something was disturbing her; she was not 
happy. 
for some pent-up emotion, and she immediately started 


The experience, however, seemed to be an outlet 


another. It was not as interesting as her first, but it was gay in 
color and feeling. The lively color indicated a change in 
her attitude. 


with glass available. Boys with sandpaper, steel wool, and 


Fortunately, the custodian found a large frame 
oil paints refinished it. Seeing the painting framed, others 
in the art room asked to make paintings. Many were 
anxious to begin immediately, but where could frames be 
obtained? 
art room, suggesting that all sepias on the walls be replaced 
with student work. 


corridor. 


It was not long until the principal came to the 


He had seen Anita's painting in the 
The sepias were taken down one by one as pupils 
painted colorful replacements. Most of these pictures reflect 
life in home, school, community, and the immediate interests 
of junior high school pupils; such as, television, cowboys, 
sports, auto races, and similar subjects. These are constantly 
changed as new paintings are made. 

When a pupil expresses a desire to make a picture, he is 
encouraged to do so. High value is placed on the child's 
enthusiasm to tell something and upon his interpretation of 
an experience. Ass long as the pupil has something to tell, 
he is urged to work. In this way the experience contributes 
to satisfying the needs of pupils with diferent capacities 
and diferent backgrounds. Activities like this help pupils 
grow into wholesome socially-adjusted personalities. 

Such experiences are filled with opportunities for char- 
acter development too. The recognition which Anita re- 
ceived because of her paintings influenced her for the better. 
Teachers noticed a change in her general attitude and 


improvement in her Anita's 
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behavior and classwork. 





past scholastic record showed all failures, and all teachers 
rated her as a very poor citizen. After her paintings 
appeared in the school corridor, failure diminished; and 
all her teachers rated her average or better than average 
in citizenship. Success and recognition helped to eliminate 
a definite school problem and saved a pupil from probable 
continuous failure. Society benefited too, for this girl had 
She found the needed 
encouragement, sympathy, and success in her art in school 
Among the first 
fourteen pupils to participate in the project, nine had 
similar backgrounds of maladjustment. 


many anti-social characteristics. 
Anita's case is not an isolated one 


Six of them were 
recognized behavior problems; three were in need of help 
The nine needed to 
find an outlet for expression of their needs. 


in making better school adjustments. 
Because of 
their lack of ability to do the required academic work, they 
The art 
room oHered the chances they needed. Success and recog- 
nition for good work helped them become better adjusted 
citizens of the school. 


were in constant difficulty in those classrooms. 


Pupils found personal satisfaction 
when classmates and teachers approved of their work. 

It provided opportunity for pupils who lacked academic 
ability and interest to express personal experiences clearly 
and honestly in media which they could manipulate suc- 
cessfully. It encouraged each child to work at what he 
wished and act in a way which is natural to junior high school 
pupils. 
evaluation and for attaining a sense of belonging. 


It gave the participants the opportunity for self- 
It served 
as a source for restoring morale. Approval restored neces- 
sary confidence to meet other classroom situations. It was 
an opportunity for release of emotional tensions. Learning 
experiences like the above provide an atmosphere conducive 
It reaffirmed the fact that when 


pupil interest is used to motivate schoolwork, learning and 


to emotional relaxation. 
growth result. It fostered better teacher-pupil relationships 
Teachers and pupils benefit when the teacher recognizes a 
pupil's efforts and makes an honest attempt to understand 
the pupil. 

It demonstrated that pupils often discover in the art 
room, the music room, or the shops, the medium through 
which they can gain understanding and give expression to 
their needs. It confirmed the fact that when a child has inter- 
est in what he is doing and experiencing, he will participate 
in learning situations with confidence and enthusiasm. It 
indicated that it is often necessary for others, in addition to 
the classroom teacher, to work with pupils if maximum ad- 
A cooperative enterprise wherein 
and other 
personnel work together to understand and help the pupil 


justment is to take place. 
the administrator, counselor, teachers school 
often is a most potent factor in guiding him to a happy and 
purposeful school life 


The author, Frank A. Walchak, is art and crafts teacher at 
Herron Hill Junior High School, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 








SISTER MARY BERNADINA, O.P. 


When a bright day broke through the dull monotony 
of late winter, seventh graders of Corpus Christi 
School were moved to thoughts of sublime adventure. 


Literature and art took them on imaginary journeys. 


ADVENTURE IN THE CLASSROOM 


Despite the steady rush of activity and absorption in things 
of everyday, ‘round about late winter there seems to settle 
upon life a certain gray monotony. Winter sports have lost 
the sharp edge of their heights and TV holds out no more 
than a confirmation of the loathsomeness of inertia. Mild 
New York weather turns up an idyllic spring day or two 
among many another of quiet, dull drizzle or fretful winds 
How we clutch those lovely days and hug them to us 
rapturously! Just a hint they are, but a promise too, of the 
new life, new hope, that will come. For that one bright day 
sandwiched in among the heavy ones whispers to the heart, 
| shall come again to woo you, lover of life.”’ 


Recently one of these rare ‘‘sandwiched-in"’ bright days 
stirred the seventh grade to thoughts of the open road, of 
hills, mountains, streams and falls; of trees, soil, and sky 
We stretched out hungry arms desiring to embrace lovingly 
the whole glorious warm beauty of it. We hugged our 
knees and trembled deliciously basking in it spiritually 
A realist was not among us. To aman every seventh grader 
of us swelled with the exhiliration of flight. And flight it 
was! For here in our classroom on the seventh floor in 
crowded Manhattan, we see from the windows only the 
stones of adjacent buildings, of TV antennae, and here and 
there a patch of sky. 


Seventh graders of the Corpus Christi School, New York, went on an imaginary journey on that first warm day of late winter. 
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Ah! but a glorious bright day today! The girls and 
boys carried it to the seventh floor in their hearts and on their 
faces; it penetrated through windows and walls and re- 
created all about. To this sparkling atmosphere was added 
the warmth of a happy experience shared together in the 
reading of ‘Wind in the Willows." That story and the day 
itself filled us to overflowing. Yes, we were tuned and 
fueled for whatever flights the warm sun and sparkling sky 
might invite. We recalled the exploits of Ratty, Mole, and 
Toady; their travels in the splendid canary-colored cart! 
Who could resist the call of it? Spring! Just a suggestion 
but unmistakably, spring. Ah yes! That handsome cart 
with its little sleeping-bunks, the folding tables, the cook- 
stove, lockers, as well as the assortment of pots, pans, kettles, 
and jugs. The large wheels whose every revolution meant 
romance to the travelers. 

And then we agreed. Absolutely. We'd be fools to 
stay on indoors with the social studies and business arith- 
metic (ad nauseam) of seventh grade. Certainly “This is 
the day that the Lord hath made. Let us rejoice and be glad 
therein."’ Gleefully we made plans. We'll take to the open 
road. Every girl and boy was supplied with several sheets 
of paper and a drawing pencil. We went to work sketching 
quickly the manner of vehicle which would carry us from the 
city to fields and meadows, to orchards and forests, and to 
the mountains and valleys of earth. All sorts of contraptions 
began to evolve. Some prefer to travel by air. Oh, what 
vessels of wind and sky! Others chose the more indolent 
but meditative way of wheel and sail. Interestingly enough 
it was a rare thing for a child to make a second sketch or 
to change from the original plan of travel to some other 
An ample supply of paper was provided as an invitation to 
experimentation. They felt free to discard a first attempt 
if their ideas did not shape up to satisfaction. With courage 
they struck out boldly and at once—and gave out. The 
desire to express was impossible to deny or refuse. It didn't 
take long to produce these sketches. After a bit of undis- 
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turbed quiet we walked about enjoying the rough drawings 
produced by friends. 

And then we talked about how we could best get our 
ideas down to satisfaction. We decided to do the pictures in 
water color because it works so fast that ideas can't freeze 
but flow right out. We wanted to do everything possible 
to make pictures so full of feeling that anyone looking at 
them could not but hop right on or into the vehicle and 
enjoy with the artist the freedom and adventure of spring. 
This led us to repeat a few of the facts we had discovered in 
the past. That everything every line every object every 
color should add to and fulfill the idea and its spirit. And 
so we thought deeply into the vision we'd had and made an 
effort to discover the color, the rhythm, the line of it. The 
vehicle is planned. Now, shall | show it going down Broad- 
way and build in a background of city life or shall | have 
passed the city and arrived at the meadow or stream? The 
vehicle's the important thing, of course. And, this means the 
background must hold back. 
will best express my feeling about all this fun I'm having, or 
this desire | know? We squinted our eyes to find the pre- 


Thinking more—what colors 


dominant colors of our mental pictures. 
So! About ready. 


manilla. 


More paper. This time it's large 
Fine, simple sketches of the original vehicles were 
transferred, freehand with necessary or desired changes in 
And so to work. Quiet 
reigns but for a Mozart symphony coming through ever so 
softly as young hearts, minds, and fingers live and work. 


And now, following along thus far, what's in it? Is 


size and shape, to the new paper 


there anything at all in this verbiage, this recording of a 
commonplace experience in teaching and learning? Look- 
ing back over the experience againa few points do come to 
light. 

1. Literature is one source of inspiration we may not 
be drawing on to the extent of its possibilities. The social 
studies content is often searched for art possibilities and 


success is sometimes fully and sincerely achieved. Att other 


Mie + : 


times it is a bit forced and not the healing and happy experi- 
When we study a 
land and its people the literature might be explored A 


teacher, knowing her group, will find something she believes 


ence that painting and drawing can be 


would open up opportunity fora genuine robust expenence 
Something like ‘Wind in the Willows’ can't miss 
(By Kenneth Grahame Scribners, 1933 ) 


2. Artistic teaching has in it much that is intuitive 


in art 


or if you will, psychological. Opportunities pointed up by 
weather, seasons, and situations should be grasped when 


One keen heartfelt 


experience is greater than numbers of superimposed jobs and 


they appear; when the spirit breathes 
many dull tasks of monotonous routine. At the same time, a 
deep, vivid experience is an immense help to that necessary 
routine and regularity. 

3. If the foregoing statement ts practical at all, it obviates 
preparation on the part of the classroom teacher to plan and 
execute an art program. An art consultant is a tremendous 
help in the elementary school but it is the teacher, who directs 
the learning expenences of the children, who is best able to 
make the art activities genuine and enric hing Courses in 
the philosophy and the psychology of art are musts in the 
teacher's preparation 

4. As the children advance in school they should develop 
some basic understandings and appreciations in art as well 
as in any other expression such as writing, literature, and 
music Time should be given them to think, to explore their 
ideas, and then to execute them in an atmosphere that is 
peaceful and undisturbed. One does not read of Rem- 
brandt painting in a busy thoroughfare nor of Cezanne 
conversing with friends while beginning a painting 

c 


5. There must be supplies in sufficient quantities It is 


found that by and large the amount of waste is not appreci 


able 


Sister Mary Bernadina, O.P., teaches at Corpus Christi 
School, located in Manhattan's Morningside area, New York. 








Emotional and other needs of high school students 
may be met by a variety of creative experiences in 
materials. The teacher who can stimulate initiative 











































and enthusiasm is a great asset to the art program. 


JACK ENGEMAN 











LEON L. WINSLOW 


THE HIGH SCHOOL ART PROGRAM 


Established in secondary schools as an independent area 
art must at the same time be an integrated outgrowth of 
experience in which emotional and spiritual needs are met 
through the use of materials. Since school art experiences 
are usually more emotional and spiritual than factual and 
logical, feeling as well as seeing should be stressed, and a 
close relationship between the student's art activities and his 
experiences should be maintained. 

“Art Education subscribes to a democratic philosophy 
which is dynamic, continuous, and not final; emphasizes the 
worth of the individual and belief in his capacity for growth, 
provides opportunities for all pupils to engage in meaningful 
enjoyable, creative, and informational experiences; holds 
knowledge as means, not ends, of growth; concerns itself 
with continued growth and enrichment of personality through 
the use of the arts, and increases the individual's human and 
social qualities, emphasizes participation in creative activi- 
ties, and develops the ability to plan, assume responsi- 
bility and carry through to successful completion, meaningful 
undertakings; studies the aesthetic needs of students in 
relation to their environment, and develops an awareness of 
a truly democratic design for individual and group living.” 
(From “Art Resource Materials for Junior and Senior High 
Schools,"’ Baltimore Department of Education, 1953.) 

This philosophy should evolve and develop through the 
coordinated efforts of all members of the art department 
if it is to affect, for the better, the lives of the pupils. Con- 
tinuing discussion and interchange of ideas about the princi- 
ples and procedures involved should be found helpful at 
various times, for art is dependent for its existence on the 
freedom of the individual to express himself creatively. This 
philosophy must be carried out not only in theory but in 
practice. Art experiences coincide with life experiences and 
fit the existing and felt needs of boys and girls according to 
their maturity level. Procedures followed should involve 
democratic methods in contrast to autocratic, dogmatic 


domineering methods inconsistent with art education 


An abstract painting based on faces and hands, by Paul 
Covington, Baltimore, eleventh year art curriculum student. 
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Design sensitivity will develop through individual growth 
according to the ability of the individual to express himself 
creatively. Repetition, emphasis, rhythm, proportion, bal- 
ance, the disposition of line, mass and color, are considered 
in context, and emphasis placed according to classroom sit- 
vations that arise in connection with the needs involved 
All mediums should be considered according to the oc- 
casion demanding their use in expression rather than by 


grade level. Use of varied mediums makes possible a more 


Skills will be acquired through the 
A balance between the idea and the 


materials should be maintained 


functional program 
expression of ideas 
Opportunity for variety 
should also be given including experience with both three- 
dimensional and flat work. There should be times to work 
alone and times to work in groups both large and small; times 
for looking as well as times for doing. Observation, analysis 
and criticism judgment and discrimination, are all neces 


sary to the creative process Socially significant art should 


High School art curriculum students visit the library for special study in connection with work undertaken in art class. 
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constitute an important measure of individual growth and 
development. 

Art experiences are threefold; informational, creative, 
and social. Information experiences include: solving prob- 
lems, using mistakes constructively; learning to exercise 
good taste in selection; becoming acquainted with impor- 
tant art periods; understanding design, methods, and tech- 
niques. Creative experiences include: designing an art 
product; working with various mediums; working with color 
in everyday-life situations; working expressively; reaching 
for a level of achievement previously set up; caring for 
equipment and possessions; working with various mediums, 
assembling and displaying art exhibits; arranging bulletin 
boards and exhibits; engaging in productive processes, 
conscious of their relation to art. Social experiences should 
include: thinking and planning constructively; working co- 
operatively; learning to know the community and its needs; 
acquiring self-control and self-confidence; evaluating con- 
structively the work of others; using and enjoying galleries, 
museums, libraries, public buildings and monuments. 

Since visits to places where art products can be seen 
are so important a part of art education at the secondary 
level, great care should be taken in planning for the visits. 
The teacher should be thoroughly informed about the situa- 
tion (bulletins, docent sheets, newspaper reviews, telephone 
inquiries, visits); should judge whether the available material 
is suitable for study; should locate material to be emphasized, 
plan the shortest route to be taken, consult transportation 
facilities. The pupil's preparation will include getting a 
clear knowledge of where they are going; realizing the need 
for quiet and orderly discussion and comparison of the 
objects being observed; having an idea about research 
problems for the group as a whole and for individuals which 
will aid in the observation and enjoyment of the exhibits 
being prepared; if it is permissible, making notes and sketches 
for use in later discussions. 

The art activity will provide all of these experiences, with 
information and activities contributing to the all-around 
development of the student. Just enough technical in- 
formation should be included as will balance the general 
information included and there should be an equitable 
amount of guided activity in relation to spontaneous activity. 
General information should be as closely related as possible 
to the specific topic. Technical information included should 
have to do with techniques and with aesthetic considerations; 
it should embrace subject matter dealing with the selection 


Guided activity is needed to 
develop the particular and special skills that will find 


and use of art mediums. 


fruition in creative work. Technical information is used in 
creative problems, as in the selecting and combining of 
objects and in the making of drawings, designs, and con- 
structed products. 

Any large art unit and most art activities, whether simple 
or elaborate, whether involving the class ora group as awhole 
or an individual working by himself, can generally be 
broken down into four simple steps or stages. These steps 
are as follows: orientation—finding one's bearings, getting 
squared away for the new work at hand; design—conceiving 
and planning a product, including any decoration, regard- 
less of whether or not a drawing is made in advance of the 
actual construction; forming products—transforming materials 
and thus accomplishing the purpose of design, including 
any decoration, and the necessary finishing processes; 
appreciation—judging the education results as well as 
evaluating the product turned out. 

The factor most stimulating to creative art expression 
by students is the teacher who has a creative spirit. A 
creative spirit implies enthusiasm and encouragement of 
many types of art activities. The creative teacher will 
watch for and recognize possibilities within the students 
As nearly as 
possible he will assume the attitude toward the work that the 


student takes toward the experience he is trying to express. 


and will give encouragement as needed. 


Initiative and constructive self-evaluation should be stim- 
ulated. Evaluation by others should lead to tolerance and 
cooperation. Constructive criticism should be a natural part 
of the unit; the individual led to see his own ways of improve- 
ment. 

The wise teacher is liberal in giving praise and recogni- 
tion for each student's best efforts. In this way he will grad- 
ually build up a feeling of adequacy and be better able to 
help the student to express in his art what he feels. The 
teacher should be alert to find out when help is needed, and 
he must be ready with leading questions and appropriate 
suggestions to bring out and develop the ideas of the student 


and help him to solve his own problems. 


Leon L. Winslow is director of art education at Baltimore, 
Maryland. Active for many years in art education organi- 
zations, he is a well-known writer and author. His book, 
“The Integrated School Art Program,"’ published by McGraw- 
Hill in 1939, is directed to teachers and future teachers. 





Help us make School Arts what you want it to be! 
In order that School Arts may be of the best possible serv- 
ice to all of its readers, you are invited to send your 
suggestions for improvement in contents and format. If you 
receive one of the questionnaires being sent at regular in- 
tervals to a cross section of the readers please answer it 
at your earliest convenience. If you do not receive one of 
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the questionnaires feel free to express your opinions in a 
letter to the Editorial Office, 400 Woodland Drive, Buffalo 
23, New York. If you wish to back up your suggestions with 
practical support in the form of articles which meet your 
test of what School Arts should offer its readers, the editor 
A folder of sug- 


gestions for writers is available from the Editorial Office. 


would appreciate hearing from you. 





THOMAS J. SASSER 


Combine art and a favorite story, add music and the fun 
of talking. The result is drama. What can be more exciting 
than to bring legends and fairy tales to life with masks or 
puppets or marionettes! Stories are much more thrilling 
when presented by talented little people who dangle from 
strings or are fastened at the end of a stick. Masks of 
warriers and wild beasts, costumes of brown wrapping paper 


give Indian myths vigor and reality. 


Stories and legends may be brought to life when the 
arts join forces to produce a play. There are ways 
of making masks, puppets, and marionettes which are 


both suitable and appealing to every age and grade. 


There is a puppet or mask simple enough to suit the needs 
of every grade level Paper-bag heads transform first 
graders into trolls or princes Stick puppets delight young 
sters in the elementary grades. Hand puppets are fine for 
junior high Marionettes challenge teen-agers’ ingenuity 
Masks of cheesecloth and paper tape can be stylized to fit 
the characters and theme of a Greek play or add beauty and 


grotesqueness to creative dancing in the high school 


Marionettes challenge the ingenuity of teen-agers. Piano crates and refrigerator cartons may be made into fine stages 
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Hand puppets make an appeal to junior high school children. 


Stages present no real problems. Masked performers 
need only an open space to conduct an experiment with 
“theater in the round.’’ For hand puppets an open door- 
way, blocked off at top and bottom with gaily painted 
wrapping paper, will suffice. Better still, qummed tape, 


tempera, and Yankee resourcefulness can turn a large card- 


Masks, wrapping paper costumes, and blanketsmake warriors. 


Stick puppets delight youngsters in the elementary grades. 


board box into a little theater. A hammer, saw, and hinges 
will convert a piano crate or refrigerator carton into a more 
permanent stage for puppets or marionettes. Designing a 
stage, making costumes and sets, developing characters, 
writing plays, dramatizing the pages of history and literature 


turn learning into a great adventure. 


Themas J. Sasser, author of this article, is teacher of 
art at Littlefield Junior High School, Littlefield, Texas. 
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Let students use clays and glazes that 
are made for each other. Here are a 
few suggestions from the Drakenfeld 
line. All are for Cone 06 fire. 
Cone 06 White Casting Clay 68203 
Just add water and adjust to 
proper consistency 
Cone 06 White Plastic Clay 68204 
Comes ready to use. 

For sparkling results and minimum 
danger of crazing, shivering, blistering, 
pinholing and crawling, choose from 
these Drakenfeld glazes: 

Cone 06-04 Gloss (Majolica) 

Cone 06-02 Vellum Matt 

Cone 06-02 Matt 

Cone 07-02 Crystalline 

Cone 07-02 Crackle 

Cone 07-02 Fancy Art 
Write for eaten gy which includes details on 


dry and liquid overglaze and underglaze 
c<ilns, wheels and pottery upplies 


~Drakenfeld 


B. F. DRAKENFELD & CO., 


45-47 Park Place * New oa . N.Y. 
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PURE CAMEL HAIR 


WATER COLOR 
BRUSHES 


@ schools 
@ ceramics 
@ hobby craft 


FULL SIZES 

















WRITE TO YOUR SUPPLY DEALER FOR 
GRUMBACHER SCHOOL BRUSH CIRCULAR 


INSIST ON THE NAME 


—_M. GRUMBACHER 


472 West 34th Street ¢ New York 1, N.Y. 








ITEMS OF 
INTEREST 


Crayon Crafts. A 32-page booklet 
titled ‘Creative Crafts with Crayola" is 
offered you through the courtesy of the 
publisher, Binney & Smith Co., 380 Madi- 
son Ave., New York 17, N.Y. Printed in 
gay colors, it gives ideas and suggestions 
for making a variety of useful gifts, party 
games, invitations, place cards, desk calen- 
dars, bookmarks, simple toys, and other 
items so popular with the youngsters—at 
home and school. Suggestions are offered 
for making and decorating each article; but 
the booklet emphasizes they are only sug 
gestions and urges you to be original by 
making your own designs. In addition, the 
booklet gives helpful tips on the use of wax 
crayons; and _ illustrates, describes and 
prices the complete assortment of boxed 
“Crayola” crayons and other products 
manufactured for your art programs by 
Binney & Smith Co. For your copy of this 
booklet, simply write to the company at 
the address given above 


Color Swatch Folder. Jo help in order 
ing tempera paint, Devoe & Raynolds Co 
offers you a folder with swatches of their 
complete range of ‘‘Dry-Art"’ powder 
tempera colors. These brilliant colors are 
offered in a range of twelve colors, plus 
black and white. Each swatch is pasted on 
a white background with the name of the 
color printed under it 

Formulated originally as an inexpensive, 
high quality easel paint for the elementary 
school field, the “‘Dry-Art™ line soon ex 
panded its use to finger painting, posters 
and show cards, stage sets and scenery, 
decorating clay objects, and other art 
activities where brilliant colors, ease of 
dispersion, economy, opaque coverage, and 
free flowing were qualities needed in a non- 
toxic, washable paint 

For your free copy of this folder, simply 
write Items of Interest Editor, 143 Printers 
Building, Worcester 8, Mass., and ask for 
the Devoe ‘‘Dry-Art” folder. Before April 
30, please 


Corning Glass Fellowships. The Corn 
ing Museum of Glass, Corning, New York, 
offers two one-month research fellowships 
in the handling of museum glass. Informa- 
tion may be secured by writing to the 


museum in Corning 


Yearbook Help Offered. An excellent 
24-page booklet, ‘Your School Yearbook, 
an Opportunity in Art,"’ is offered free to 
editors of high school annuals or faculty 
advisers by Art Instruction, Inc., Minneap- 
olis, Minnesota. This book, which is ofered 
without obligation, provides many sug 
gestions on layout and preparing art ma 


terial for reproduction 








Drawn with General's Charcoal Pencil by 7th grade pupil 


Here’s the Easiest 
Way to Draw 
with Charcoal 


A single trial tells you why General's 
Charcoal Pencil is the most convenient 
charcoal your students can use. Ut has 
all the dynamic qualities of stick char- 
coal--gives the same satisfying results 


but keeps hands and clothes clean 


General's Charcoal Pencil saves atu 
dents time and money, too. Ht sharpens 
readily handles easily stands up 
wellin use, Gone is the breakage prob 
lem 60 common with ordinary charcoal 

Why not recommend General's Char 
coal Pencil to your students today? At 


art stores everywhere in 4 degrees 


HB -2B-4B OB. 


FREE! Write to Dept. SA for a free trial 


pene naming vour favoruse degree 
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GENERAL PENCIL COMPANY 


67-73 FLEET STREET JERSEY CITY 6 Nw) 











'N CERAMIC? 


Setting up for clay 
work in the classroom 


Old newspaper is your best ally in 
combating the mess that can develop in 
any craftwork. Cover every desk and 
table with a section of newspaper. Be 
sure to provide the children with damp 
sponges or paper towels to keep their 
fingers moist. 


Tools 


Lucky indeed are you if your budget 
includes potters’ tools in variety and 
quantity. If some improvisation is neces- 
sary, try these. Tongue depressors split 
lengthwise, orange sticks, nut picks. 

To dig lumps of clay from your supply 
bin, a strong kitchen spoon or metal 
sugar scoop is practically a must. 


Leftover Clay 


There is no reason to discard bits of 
clay left over when an object has been 
formed. The scraps should be kneaded 
with water and pressed firmly into the 
bulk of unused clay. 


lt Fell on the Floor! 


No matter. Wash it off. This isn't 
so easy for a piece that has been loving- 
ly formed. Still, a careful sponging 
will take up most of the soil. The rest 
will probably disappear in the firing. 
Grease on greenware will fire away but 
from bisqueware it must be washed off 
with soap. 


Time's Up 

Unfinished work must be carefully cov- 
ered with damp cloths. Unused clay 
should be inspected for dryness. Better 
add a little moisture before covering 
tightly. Now the newspapers on the 
desks can be folded over to hold the 
clay scraps and clay dust, and then dis- 
posed of. The classroom is in order 
again. 

Pemco products include Majolica, 
Matt, Antique, Egyptian Crackle and 
Chinese Crackle glazes to fire in the 
range of cone 06 to 04. These are form- 
ulated to fit Pemco's 2016 clay body. 


Cone 010 Materials for School Use 


Special clay bodies and matching 
glazes that fire in the lower range of cone 
010 are especially popular with busy 
teachers. The clear glaze PA-3002 is 
leadless and perfectly safe for classroom 
use. Write for further information or ask 
your school supplier. 


PEMCO corporation 


Pottery Arts Supply Divis 


Baltimore 24, Maryland 








ITEMS OF INTEREST 


(Continued from page 35) 


Water Color Folder. A helpful folder 
on the use of water colors in schools is 
offered by Milton Bradley Company 
Printed with full-color illustrations, it offers 
help in teaching the basic principles in using 
water colors; and suggestions for the begin- 
ner to help him get acquainted with the 
medium. for example, there are hints on 
applying a background wash, and mixing 
and blending colors. And the full-color 
color wheel helps you visualize the com- 
binations which will blend or contrast 
There is also information on the care of 
supplies. In addition, the complete line of 
Milton Bradley water-color sets and refill 
pans are illustrated and described in de- 
tail—helpful in selecting the correct box for 
various grade levels 

For your free copy of this folder, simply 
write Items of Interest Editor, School Arts 
Magazine, 143 Printers Building, Worces- 
ter 8, Mass., and ask for the Milton Bradley 
Water Color folder Before April 30, 


please 


Art Tours. Again this summer, for the 
fifth consecutive year, the American Artist 
Magazine offers conducted tours to the art 
centers of Europe. This season the tours are 
in three categories: ‘Grand Art Tour," 
“Graphic Arts Tour’ and ‘Students’ Art 
Tour.’ As in the past, the distinguished 
group of leaders have been selected for 
their complete and specialized knowledge 
of the area and subjects 

For your copy of a folder giving complete 
details about these tours, simply write 
American Artist Magazine, 24 West 40th 
St., New York 18, N. Y., and ask for Ex 
citing Art Tours of Europe 


Summer Tours. The Bureau of Uni 
versity Travel has sent us preliminary an 
nouncement of their tours scheduled for 
1954. The Bureau has for many years (it 
was founded in 1891) conducted tours for 
those interested in the history of art and 
architecture. Folders give complete itin 
eraries, the names and qualifications of 
leaders and prices. For tours combining 
educational value with scenic beauty the 
range covered by the Bureau offers variety 
suited to just about everyone contemplating 
a trip abroad this summer. For details 
write Bureau of University Travel, 11 Boyd 
St., Newton, Mass 


Glazing Help. Called ‘Touch-O-Magic’’ 
this glaze suspension agent is a synthetic 
formula that allows ceramists to make a 
brush-on, one-fire glaze from any ceramic 
glaze and is an effective timesaver for 
teachers, therapists, and camp counselors 
Manufactured by D. C. D. Laboratories 
Box 88A, Wyandotte, Michigan. Those 
wishing detailed information are urged to 
write the company 


(( ontinued or page 38 





- All art & lettering jobs- 


# even the tough ones are 
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Send today 
for your set 
of lettering 
charts, Pen 
Strokes are 
all full size 
65 in stamps 
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books 


every artist 
will want...each a 
specialized “course” 
in itself! 


TECHNICAL ILLUSTRATION 


Emphasizes 3-D and perspective drawing so much 
in demand today. Clear, easy-to-understand text 
and illustrations by experts. Only $2.50 


CARTOONING 
COLOR DIGEST A complete study of all aspects of this fascinating 


: > rea OY » - ad es 
Practical help and inspiration for everyone who uses color in subject; gives you the “know-how” of scores of 


any profession or hobby. Includes all parts for assembling an 
Ostwald Solid, with full instructions Only $2.00 


top-notchers in the field. Hundreds of illustrations 
Only $1.25 
PROJECTS 
TECHNIQUES 60 big pages on Textile Dyeing, Map Making, 
Paper Decorating, Book Binding, Spatter and 
Airbrush Work and suggestions to give pleasure By the 
and satisfaction to all arts and crafts enthusiasts a 


5th Edition. 48 fascinating pages loaded with practical “how- 
to-do-it” information and 308 striking illustrations. Gives 
you the groundwork and advanced techniques for all types of 

ink drawing: pen, brush, wash, scratchboard, spatter and Only $1.25 be 
stipple techniques. Only $1.25 All six books, attractively boxed, only $9.00 Pres som 


Drawing 
AT ART SUPPLY STORES EVERYWHERE Inks 


LETTERING 
2nd Edition. 56 pages, profusely illustrated. 34 distinctive . . 
type and script alphabets. Also type faces and manuscript HIGGINS INkK CO, ING. BRAOOKLYN. NEW YORK 


engrossing, with large illustrations Only $1.25 





Start the 


eeu 99 
You ne Idea It’s never too soon for young artists to learn 


the merit of Winsor & Newton quality— 


Ly a] - ’ 
off righ oon : 
e) L. and the economy of Winsor & Newton prices... 

a discovery that will stand them in good stead 


throughout their artistic careers. 
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Series 136 Water Color Brushes 


An excellent and modestly priced 
Water Color Brush made from 
Finest Quality Squirrel Hair 

and fitted with seamless ferrules 
and blue polished handles. 

Sizes: 1 through 12. 


*Cat Watches Ship, Misses Mouse"’ 
by David Earle — Age 6 


902 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 
Canadian Agents; THE HUGHES OWEN CO., LTD. * Heag Office, MONTREAL 
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—the Miracle Pen 
with the Felt Tip! 


SAVES TIME 


prepares better visual aids 
in half the time. More than 


100 uses in schools 


HANDY SIZE 


like a fountain pen— 
a whole art kil 


in one compact unit 


FOUR TIPS 


interchangeable for thin 
lines or broad lines 


up to %" wide 


EASY TO FILL 


like a cigarette lighter; 
no rubber sack— 
no “eye- dropper” — 


no muss—no fuss 


IN 10 COLORS 


Flo- master Inks are special 
inks — instant-drying, 
waterproof, smudge-proof, 
non-toxic 


CONTROLS INK 


Flo-master means 
“controlled flow’’—thanks 


to the ingenious 
pressure-controlled valve 





me 


"Ss 
Flo-master School / hy 
Bulletin illus- "= 
trates scores of ways teachers are 
using the Flo-master in school- 
room instruction and activities. 
Write for your copy to Cushman 
& Denison Mfg. Co., Dept. A-14, 
153 W. 23rd St., N.Y. 11, N.Y. 














ITEMS OF INTEREST 


(Continued from page 36) 


Howard and Smith Move. Ihe no- 
tionally-known shop suppliers, Howard and 
Smith, Inc., have changed their Detroit ad- 
dress to 22524 Woodward Avenue. The 
move to a new location provides double the 
warehouse and display space and makes 
better service possible 














Stones in Free Form. Craftsmen and 
students working in jewelry will be interested 


in a new source for free form stones to be 
used in contemporary designs. The John J 
Barry Company, 447 Book Building, De- 
troit 26, Mich., is specializing in this type 
of cut. Conventional forms also available. 
Stones may be ordered on consignment 


Safety Competition. The School Traffic 
Safety Poster Contest is now underway 
Again this year the contest has been 
approved by the National Contest Com- 
mittee of the National Association of 
Secondary School Principals of the National 
Education Association. A total of $2,275 
in prizes is being offered for the best posters 
submitted illustrating the 10 Safe-Walking 
Rules. As you know, 10 of the best posters 
submitted are reproduced and distributed 
to elementary school teachers for use in their 
classroom safety lessons. Over 205,000 of 
these will be distributed monthly this year. 

For copies of a four-page folder giving 
complete information about the contest 
which closes March 26, 1954, write Na- 
tional Poster Contest Headquarters, AAA, 
17th and Penna. Ave., Washington 6, D. C. 


Source for Jewelry Tools. A new source 
for jewelry tools and supplies is the Jewelry 
Craft Supply, P.O. Box 14, Forest Hills, 
N. Y. Catalog is available upon request 


Jessie Todd Filmstrips. Friends of Jessie 
Todd will be interested in knowing that a 
set of six filmstrips showing her students at 
work in various activities is now available 
from the Society for Visual Education, Inc., 
1345 West Diversey Parkway, Chicago 14, 
lll. These will be reviewed later 


(Continued on page 4( 


















POWER DRIVEN VARIABLE 
SPEED POTTER'S WHEEL 


Here are professional features never 
before available at such a popular 
price. Versatile enough for the most 
advanced craftsman, yet simple 
enough for beginners’ use. Precision 
built for smooth, long-lived perform 
ance. Compact, portable, mounts 


anywhere. Ideal for schools and home 
ceramic studios 


FEATURES NEVER BEFORE 


geeenee AT So Lowa prict 


DESIGNED FOR sen ice. 





New variable speed reducer with adjustable foot con 
trols provides speed range from 38 to 130 r.p.m. Other 
features include built-in water container, attached 


wedging wire, reversible 9-inch throwing head with 
recess for molding plaster bats. Order by mail now 
or write for complete literature 


B a | Manufacturing Co., Dept. SA, Burlington, Wis 














Creative Block Printing with 
the Speedball Linoleum Cutters, 
Inks, Brayers, Press 


Know the full benefits of good Block Printing Program 
Send today for free lesson plans and order a stock of the 
familiar Speedball Lino Cutter Sets No. 1. Sold at all 
school supply houses. 





. HOWARD HUNT PEN CO. - CAMDEN 1, N. J. 


SPEEDBALL PENS, CUTTERS and PRODUCTS 
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Art knows no age! And... quality 


t 
lies are important to the younges 


art supp : 
las the oldest! Craftint school a 
eal touch to the 


supplies add a stimulating = 
i ts of all who use : 
creative effor . ps 
Craftint quality plays an important ae 
art education throughout America. “ 
a Craftint product for every art nee 


Cra 


oO. 
THE CRAFTINT MANUFACTURING c 





poster corors 
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Bakes in an Ordinary Oven 


MODELING 
CLAY 


CRAFT HEADQUARTERS 
for Amateur or Professiona 
Metalwork and jewelry-making toolsand 
materials for teachers and craft nos 
for folderon plain and fancy sterling 5! 

beads for necklaces, bracelets, 


smen As 


YOUR ART CLASS can mold 
or model dishes, ash trays, vases, 
statuettes, figurines. Seramo 
bakes to a hard chip- resistant, 
crack-free pottery at just 250°. 
Used in hundreds of classrooms. 
Write for free HANDBOOK 
“Seramo Modeling Clay.” 


FAVOR, RUHL & CO., INC. 


425 $. Wobash Ave. @ Chicago 5, Illinois 








earrings and buttons ewer 

and copper available in sheets 

and circles for bowls and trays 
for 

Iiystroted catalog S s yours 

oo Your money refunded 

on first $3.00 order 


METAL CRAFTS SUPPLY C 


10 Thomas Street Providence, R.1. 





the 
most 


..are drawn 
with a 
VENUS 
drawing pencil 


The experts know what Venus 

will give them: the sharper, 

clearer, perfectly consistent line 

they want. Venus’ patented 

Colloidal Process produc es finer 
particles in the lead to insure 

a more even deposit strict 
laboratory tests and rigid 

grading standards produce greater 
accuracy, greater strength, 

strict uniformity of tone. Make sure 
you get Venus—the standard 

in fine drawing pencils for generations 
Send for helpful, illustrated instruction 
brochure "Sketching with Venus,” only 25¢ 
and geta FREE Venus Drawing Pencil 


VENUS... trademark of fine 
craftsmanship in pencils 


AMERICAN PENCIL COMPANY 5/-354 
Hoboken, New Jersey 
Enclosed is $ 


for copies of 
“Sketching with Venus 


at 25 each and 

copies of New Portfolio of 1952 Award-Winning 
Pencil Drawings at 10c each, Please include my 
free Venus Drawing Pencil 

Name 

School. 

Street 


City- State 















Fine Colors at School Budget Prices 






































MALFA 














Oil and Water 
COLORS 


No need to compromise quality for price 
if you buy Weber MALFA Oil and Water 
Colors. They are pure, brilliant, and reliable, 
with excellent working properties and brush 
response. 


MALFA Oil Colors are put up in studio 
size tubes (4x 1”), in 45 colors and whites. 
Conform to National Bureau of Standards, 
CS 98-42. 

MALFA Water Colors are put up in 3 x 
Vo" tubes, in 45 colors and whites. 










































































Malfa Oil and Water Colors conform to 
the specifications requested by the 
American Artist Professional League 





Color Cards on request 


F. WEBER CO. 


Manufacturing Artists’ Colormen since 1853 
PHILADELPHIA 23, PA. 
St. Louis 1, Mo. Baltimore 1, Md. 


Patronize your nearest Weber dealer, or school supply distributor. 


These Sunset Books give you methods 


and techniques for stimulating classroom activities 


@ basic craft methods and designs 








@ large, detailed photos 
@ simple direct text @ easy-to-follow methods and procedures 
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SUNSET Leather Craft Book 


For the beginner, Doris Aller's new book has 
crystal-clear how-to-do-it instructions and illus- 


SUNSET Wood Oentes Book 


Even if you have never before attempted to 
carve a piece of wood, the clear, how-to text 
trations that will lead you easily and surely to and illustrations in this book will enable you 
real skill. For beginner and skilled craftsman, it to learn and enjoy this popular and relaxing 
offers 22 outstanding, practical projects with hobby. Here are detailed instructions and 25 
detailed instructions and patterns. 96 pages beautiful orojects. Profusely illustrated. 96 pages 
814 x 1034—Price $3.00 Cloth Binding Size 814 x 1034—Price $3.00 Cloth Binding 


































































prt tte ene eee - ----------- 
Creative Hands Bookshop 
143 Printers Building, Worcester 8, Mass. 
PLEASE SEND TODAY 





' 
' 
' 
' 
' } copies Leather Craft Book 
' a copies Wood Carving Book 
0 a A . . : _| Payment enclosed at $3.00 per book 
H Send bill and add 12 cents postage per book 
' 
' 
' 
' 
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Address 
City (Zone) State 





Casebound Library Edition 




















TTESAS OF INTEREST 


(Contir ed trom page 38) 


New Color Slides Available. Among 
the color slides now available from Dr. Kon- 
rad Prothmann is a set of forty slides show 
ing the work of students of Frank Wachowiak 
at the University High School, lowa City 
lowa., entitled ‘New Directions in Three 
Dimensions."’ A set of forty-seven slides on 
“Growth Through Art," is based on Dr 
Viktor Lowenfeld’s book, ‘‘Creative and 
Mental Growth’ Another set of forty 
slides on ‘‘Phases and Trends in Art Educa 
tion’’ was organized by the Eastern Arts 
Association. Manuals written by leading 
art educators accompany the slides. For 
a complete listing of the slides available, 
write to Dr. Konrad Prothmann, 7 Soper 
Ave., Baldwin, L.1., N. Y 


Working Together for World Understanding 
NATIONAL a. toy CLUB WEEK 


This is the official poster for National 4-H 
Club Week which is being held this year from 
March 6 to 14. Latest official membership 
figures show 2,016,138 boys and girls be 
tween the ages of 10 and 21 are enrolled in 
4-H Clubs. Members from every state and 
county in the United States are actively 
participating in projects that range from 
agriculture to homemaking. They ‘“‘learn 
by doing” under the supervision of capable 
leaders who take great pleasure in teaching 
many skills in a program that is recreational 
and educational. The Clothing Achieve 
ment Program, sponsored by Coats & Clark, 
Inc., is popular among the girls 





Florida Art News. Julia Schwartz 
editor, is to be congratulated for the excel 
lent quarterly news letter, Art News pub 
lished by the art section of the Florida Edu 
cation Association. Miss Schwartz is a 
member of the arts faculty at Florida State 
University 


Lighting Help Offered. Institutions with 
lighting problems may receive a 16-page 
brochure describing Cutler ‘Mirac-o-Lite,"’ 
a line of cold cathode fluorescent lighting 
equipment, by writing to the Cutler Light 
Manufacturing Company, 2024 North 22nd 
St., Philadelphia 21, Pa 











CLASSROOM CERAMICS 
EASY WITH NEW 








CERAMICS BOOK 


by Herbert H. Sanders 
ABOUT THE AUTHOR 


Dr. Herbert H. Sanders is a prize-winning ceramist, 
a foremost authority and educator. The first 
person to receive a Ph.D. degree in Ceramic Art 
from any U.S. university; he is nationally recog- 
nized both for his artistic ability and his outstand- 
ing classroom techniques. Dr. Sanders is now 
Professor of Ceramic Art at San Jose State College, 
California. 


These chapter headings show the SUNSET CERA- 
MICS BOOK'S scope in coverage of the entire, 
fascinating field. 


Clay, Care and Preparation 
Pinch Pottery 

Coil-built Pottery 

The Slab Method 

Decorating Methods 

Ceramic Sculpture 

Slip Casting 

Experiments in Glaze Making 
Wheel-built Pottery 

Firing Pottery —the Kiln 


With this book as a guide your pupils will soon 
be making attractive, well-designed and useful 
pottery—with only a few essential tools and equip- 
ment. It gives you complete information on how 
to get started, what equipment you'll need, pro- 
cedures to follow for various methods, and sug- 
gested shapes and pieces to make. Also includes 
more advanced techniques for the initiated crafts- 
man. This beautiful, 96-page book has scores of 
clear, informative photographs. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 


| CREATIVE HANDS BOOKSHOP 
: 143 Printers Building, Worcester 8, Mass 
; Cj copies Sunset Ceramics Book 

; } Payment enclosed at $3.00 per book 

: C} Send till and add 12 cents postage per book 

' 

' 

' 

' 

' 
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Name 
Address 
City (Zone) State 








BETTERS 


On Painting by Numbers. Alan Fried 
berg, chairman of the public relations com 
mittee of the National Art Materials Trade 
Association, and a director of that associa 





tion writes the following letter on our edi 
torial, ‘Numbers Nonsense."’ It contains 
constructive suggestions which are worth 
the time and thought of all professional 
educators 

‘| have read, with extreme interest, your 
editorial in the January issue of School Arts 
Magazine, which takes up the question of 
‘Paint by the Numbers." Our association is 
made up of manufacturers, wholesalers, and 
retailers of artists’ supplies in this country 
At the present time, if is still a relatively 
small group, but it is actively trying to ex 
pand and make itself felt and heard in 
matters of this type, throughout the country 

“Lam particularly interested in the next 
to last paragraph of your editorial, which 
makes mention of the need to discover ways 
to go beyond the numbered painting stage 
and of the need to discover ways and means 
to show to the average adult that it is possi 
ble for him too to be creative 

“While at the moment, our association 
does not have any concrete program along 
these lines, we are attempting to formulate 
one. | wish to advise you at this time that 
if any of your subscriber groups have any 
concrete programs along these lines, our 
association would be very much interested 
in helping to further them along the way to 
their goal. Please let me hear from you, if 
you feel that in any way, we can mutually 
cooperate to achieve the purposes so well 
outlined in your article.’ 

Several of the leading firms which supply 
art materials to schools have written en 
dorsing our stand against stereotype and 
non-creative procedures like painting by 
numbers, and also expressing the hope that 
art educators will do more than merely con 
demn dangerous practices of this sort 
Beatrice Brunswick of Princeton, New Jersey, 
believes that art educators should take up 
the matter with art dealers and manufacturers 
It is hard to believe that all of the firms 
making and selling these kits are aware of 
the implications. She points out that in dis- 
cussing the matter with one art supply store 
they admitted that number kits are not only 
bad education but bad business, for the kits 
have hurt the sale of basic art supplies such 
as good brushes, papers, various paints, 
inks, and so on 


Can the art educators meet this challenge? 
One way, of course, is to do our own job 
better. But that is not enough because 
parents and beginners seem to want to get 
everything in one package. Is it possible 
to produce kits which are creative? One 
art educater was swamped with requests 
when he casually mentioned this possibility 
in a leading shopper's magazine. Think 
this over and send your suggestions to the 
editor for forwarding to the National Art 
Materials Trade Association and concerns 
which express an interest in this project. 
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75¢ 
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TRUE PASTELS....... PERFECT FOR 
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TALENS & SON, INC. 
UNION, NEW JERSEY 
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America’s Best Source of Supplies for 
Vocational Education and Crafts Classes 


Larson Leathercraft 


Detedioaks atom STOCK 

*vupphes and 
access ee for: SCHOOLS whe roupe 
and skilled } ate 


HIGHEST QvuAtiry 


erials, ™m ate riced tool 





ng ‘eathere fobs a. tee onaiien 
Write foday PROMPT SHIPMENT 
feorFREE ures sh # to ship orders 
CATALOG the oa weg pe A 


J.C. LARSON COMPANY 


820 S. Tripp Ave., Dept. 3610, Chicago 24, tl. 

















HAMM ETT’S CATALOG 
ARTS and CRAFTS 


Looms Bookbinding Pottery 

Wood Leather Weaving 

Basketry Books Block Printing 
Metal Crafts 

Instruction Aids are listed) Complete 

tools and supp! ies for schools——home 


shop aalts and art courses 





J. L. HAMMETT CO., 264 Main Street, Cambridge, Mass 
Please send me a free copy of your Catalog 
Name 


Address 
My School is 











PREPARATION FOR 
TOMORROW IS TODAY'S 
BEST DEFENSE EFFORT 





/ | fey SUMMER SESSION 


SPECIAL COURSES IN ART 


You'll really enjoy studying this summer on Minne 
sota's cool, friendly campus, bordered by the historic 
Mississippi, close to the cultural, shopping and enter 
tainment areas of two large cities, and just 15 minutes 
from six enticing lakes! 

A nationally recognized staff of professors, aug 
mented by a group of outstanding guests, offers more 


held of 
tion. Included are special workshops in Biology, Chem 
istry, Physics, Language, Industrial Arts, Liberal Arts, 
Higher Education, Guidance, and Human Relations 
Notabie library and laboratory 


than 1000 courses in every cience and educa 


facilities present an 


unusual opportunity for research and graduate work 
lectures and 
Enroll for 


either or both of two independent terms of five weeks 


an exciting program of concerts, plays, 


ocial events, assures stimulating recreation 


each 


FIRST TERM June 14—July 17. 
SECOND TERM July 19— August 21 


For helpful detailed bulletin write 
Dean of the Summer Session, 912 Johnston Hall 


UNIVERSITY of MINNESOTA 


ae ss oe & i he ee oe mMinnwes OTA 








Josey Aunt 
ALBERS 


lecture and studio 
courses at the 


1954 Summer Session 
June 23 to August 5 


UNIVERSITY OF HAWAII 


Direct Inquiries ©¢ Art Department 


University of Hawaii « Honolulu 14 © Hawaii 





Art Craft Study Tours 


Scandinavian Art Craft survey June 11-July 4. European 


Art Craft survey July 3-August 31. France, England 
Switzerland, Italy, Spain, North Africa workshop activ 
Pestalozzi International Children's Village. Full 
sight-seeing throughout 


ities. 


Write.Eima Pratt, Director, International School of Art 
232 East 15th Street, New York, New York 





GUADALAJARA SUMMER SCHOOL 


The accredited bilingual summer school sponsored by 
the Universidad Autonoma de Guadalajara and members 
of the Stanford University faculty will be offered in 
Guadalajara, Mexico, June 27—August 7, 1954. Offer 
ings include art, creative writing, folklore, geography, 
history, language and literature courses. $225 covers 
six-weeks tuition, board and room. Write Prof. Juan B 
Rael, Box K, Stanford University, Calif 








INSTITUTE 


OF CHICAGO 


SUMMER 
SCHOOL 


Landscape, Figure 
Painting, Sculpture, Ceramics, Drawing, Advertising, 
Dress, Interior Design, Weaving, Art History, Crafts, 
Teacher Training. Accredited. Cat. Box 147 


TERM BEGINS JUNE 28, 1954 


Michigan Ave. at Adams, Chicago 3, Ill 


THE 
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CRIPPLED CHILOREN fi 











A DEPARTMENT OF THE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 
Est. 1876. Professional training with diploma course 
in Drawing, Graphic Arts, Painting, Sculpture, Jew- 
elry, Silversmithing. Commercial Arts, Ceramics. 
Teacher Training Course. 8 Traveling Scholarships 
available. Unlimited contact with Museum collec- 
tion through study and lectures. Catalog on request. 
EVENING SCHOOL diploma course in Graphic Arts, Sculpture, 


Ceramics, Painting and special courses in Interior Design, 
T.V., Plastic and Photographic Design. 


RUSSELL T. SMITH, Head of School 


230 The Fenway Boston, Mass. 





CHAUTAUQUA ART CENTER 


REVINGTON ARTHUR 
OIL and WATER COLOR 


Svracuse University Credits 7 Summer Sports 
imateurs Invited 
Jury AND Waite 


MRS. R. M. SKINNER, Sec'y, Chautauqua, N. Y. 


Symphony Orchestra + 


Avaust . Pon Caratog 





GET A DEGREE IN ART 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY Coceducational College of Practi 
cal Arts and letters. Courses leading to B.S., A.A.A. degrees 
2-4 year programs for high school graduates or college 
transfers. Major in Commercial Illustration, Fashion orf 
Book Ulustration, Art Teacher Training 
Academic courses included 


Interior Design 
Individual guidance Catalog 
Write Donan L. Oxtver, Director of Admissions 


705 Commonwealth Ave., Boston 15, Mass 


42 








New... Original ldeas 


PAPER SCULPTURE 
A Portfolio by M. Grace Johnston .. . 


Have you tried the fascinating experience of taking a flat sheet of 
paper and making three-dimensional designs 
sparkle with originality? 

For teaching the basic principles of space organization and design 
for challenging the imagination and inventiveness of your students in 
design and composition, you will find a rich store of ideas in this newtitle. 
It also gives you methods and techniques for display design, window dec- 
oration, school plays and stagecraft, exhibits, fashion shows, and many 
other projects where paper and three-dimensiona! design add interest 


ARTS HIGH SCHOOL 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


modern designs that 


This portfolio contains 24 large sheets, size 17 x 11 inches— 
each covering a different phase of paper sculpture art. 


Materials and Tools 
Basic Forms 


HERE Shadow Folds 
Cut Surface Design and 
ARE THE Abstract Shapes 
| Decorative Leaves 
SUBJECTS Scrolls and Ornaments 


Flower Forms 
Frames and Borders 


On each of these large double-sized 
pages you will find a photograph of the 


Flower and Leaf Ornament 
Bird Shapes 

Girls’ Heads—Side View 
Girl's Head with Hat 
Girl's Head with Flowered 


Minikin and Manikin 
Cherubs and Drapery 
Musical Instruments 


Masks of Comedy and 
Tragedy 

The American Eagle 

Dresden Clock and Wreath 

Standing Figure 

Christmas Angels 

A Symbolic Figure 

Experiments in Form 

Abstractions 


Hat 


MAIL: THIS COUPON TODAY! 


finished product, a diagram showing : 
_ to cut, bend, score, fold a i The DAVIS PRESS, Inc., Publishers 
the separate pieces to assemble the - 143 Printers Building, Worcester 8, Massachusetts 
completed project, plus clearly-written | 
directions and suggestions for making ' Please send copies of PAPER SCULPTURE at $3.75 
and using each piece. 1 per copy 
' {_} Payment enclosed C) Send bill payable in 30 days 
° ' 
Order copies today ' 
1 Name 
Ps ' 
' 
Price $3.75 , Address 
! 
' 


City 


Zone State 












JERRY HANEY, AGE 14 


To some it is a 
product like a painting or a bridge, when produced with 
imagination and discrimination. To some, like John Dewey, 
it is @ process or creative experience. Still others, like 
Melvin Haggerty, believe that art is a way of life, perhaps 
an attitude toward living. Without any previous notice to 
her art students at High Point Junior High School in North 
Carolina, Jeanette McArthur asked them to put their defini- 
tion of art into words. 


Art means many things to many people. 


Most papers were very gratifying. 
Some were amusing, like that of the boy who wrote, “art is 
like music, only in music you blow and in art you use a 
brush.” Some of the most profound thoughts were included 
in the following essay by Jerry Haney, age 14. 


What art means to me 


To me art is an expression of feeling, mood and thought 
Feeling is expressed in the colors you choose; mood in 
what you draw or model. Art is a pleasant pastime that 
makes time pass more rapidly. It is pride in a job well 
done. It is devotion and reverence to our God and Creator. 
It is modern yet if is as old as time. It is everyday things 


such as cars, clothes ships and 


It is the 


bridges, trains planes 


cooking utensils. It is line, rhythm and design 


ancient Greek columns. It is the heat of the kilns that fuse 
clay into lasting beauty 

It is patriotism reflected in the beauty and design of 
“Old Glory a It iS the power of “Old lronsides”’ sailing 
on a painter's canvas. It is genius in design, workmanship 
in the bowels of a modern skyscraper. It is the ancient 
beauty and grace of the Parthenon that will live forever 
It is the Colossus of Rhodes that for centuries quarded a 
harbor. 

It is the driftwood found on the beaches; it is the Grand 
Canyon, the Royal Gorge, the giant redwoods pointing 
their leafy crests to the stars, the Empire State Building rear 
It is a submarine forest of 


At is 
Without art, this would be a 


ing its slender point to the sky. 
varicolored coral: it is a modern streamlined train 
the core, the essence of all life 


dreary world indeed 


In submitting this essay, Mrs. McArthur points out that art 
should make students aware of the beauties of nature as 
well as the beauties in man-made things. Together with an 
individual's desire to create himself, this should lead to a 
greater tolerance of others and a richer life of his own. 
Jeanette B. McArthur is art president of the North Carolina 
Education Association. She has recently accepted a new 
position as art teacher at the senior high school, Greensboro 


Many different activities are going on in this busy scene in the art room of High Point, North Carolina, Junior High School. 
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ARTICLES 


CRAFT ACTIVITIES 

LACINGS 
TOOLING LEATHERS 
INSTRUCTION BOOKS 
Learn more about Osborn leathercrct ideas and activities for 
Young ard Old. Send for hee 8-page supply Folder or 25 cents 
for No. 20, 68-page idea-packed giant School Catalog. 


OSBORN BROS. SUPPLY COMPANY 


House of Leathercraft. Now in 7 


Oth year 
223 W. Jackson Blvd. Dept.D Chicago, 6, Ill. 








Here is a new source of designs 





Craftwares 
FOR DESIGNING - DECORATING 
Colorful Qrafta Catal. listing many attract 


ive items al) ready for designing and decorating. Free to 
teachers—others 10c. ¥ 


AFT C0 | 













SANDUSKY OHIO 














\FREE CATALOG 
}) ART & CRAFT SUPPLIES 


low Ready 
Big New 1954 Equipment Issue 








“ Lists items usually hard to find that you need in your 
be. nt and Craft Program 
GEMM OWINNELL CRAFT SHOP. Dent. SA 354, Wheeling, W. Va 








Send for 


Free 


£0. 
woud ain BRUSH MI tt | Selslog 








for your art and craft classes 


GUATEMALA ART GRAFTS 


Revised and Enlarged Edition 
by Pedro deLemos 


A book that brings together for you in one 
binding the arts and crafts of one of the most 
colorful countries in America. . . 


GUATEMALA! 







In this book you take an arts and crafts ‘tour’ of Guatemala see their 
the colorful costumes—weavers working symbolic designs in 


textiles—the artistic pottery and metalwork done with great skill and simplicity—and the basket 


visit native villages 
ancient and modern architecture 


makers weaving beautiful and functional pieces of craftwork 


There are 138 different illustrations—giving you complete—authentic reference material on a 






country that uses art and craft, in its purest form, in the everyday lives of its people. 





Fifty-two pages. including 6 pages in full color, reproduce the original examples with life- 
like fidelity in color and texture. 









Cloth Bound Edition $5.75 


$3.50 


% Order your copy for library 


or classroom today ! Paper Bound Edition 






The Davis Press, Inc., Publishers, 143 Printers Bldg., Worcester, Mass 
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STELS & CHAR-KOLE® 
MIMGAL Asie OLE 


WRIT © WEALTH OF IDEAS 

p el Ras leve 

OR STATE your POSITION mt LETTERHEAD 
WEBER COSTELLO COMPANY 


M facturer vicago. Height 









at the informative 


ads in SCHOOL ARTS 


Read 


what advertisers tell 
you about their 
products or services 


Remember 


to specify and buy 
them for your work 








CREATIVE EXPRESSION WITH 


by Elise Reid Boylston 

formerly, Supervisor of 

Art, Elementary Schools, 
Atlanta, Georgia 


At your finger tips—a Source of New, 
Stimulating Ideas Using Crayons 


THIS BOOK HELPS YOU: 
@ Introduce art ideas to pupils 
@ Build and hold their interest 
@ Guide and encourage them in creative art work 
















A combination reference and instruction book for teachers . . . Primary through 


Junior High levels 
Order copies today $3.95 ppd. 


19 compact chapters, over 100 illustrations 
(6 in full color), 100 pages, size 7 x 10 inches. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 


THE DAVIS PRESS, INC., Publishers 


143 Printers Bldg., Worcester 8, Massachusetts 


Please send copies of CREATIVE EXPRES- 
SION WITH CRAYONS at $3.95 each. 


Send bil! payable in 30 days 


Check these features: 


e@ Written by a teacher of long experience 
in classroom teaching of art. 


@ Illustrations and text give you basic ideas 
and methods for using crayons. 


© Helps you develop creative leadership . . . 


r ‘ : ] Payment enclosed 
and your pupils, creative work in art. 


@ Many illustrations of crayon drawings... Name 


at different grade levels. 
Address 
@ Written to give you ideas to use in your 

daily classes. City 


Zone State 










ALICE A. D. BAUMGARNER 


Why do my pupils not put people in their pictures? What 
can I do to get my pupils to paint people? Maine 


Could one of the reasons be because the child is not stim- 
ulated to put people in his pictures? Do you plan with 
your boys and girls before they begin to paint? Or are 
the children pushed out to drown by someone saying, | You 
| don't 
When you finish you can fold up your picture and 


can make a picture now—of anything you want to 
care. 
take it home.” 

Instead of analyzing the wrongs here, let's look in on a 


Their 
teacher had brought to the classroom Picasso's Boy With 


group of nine- and ten-year-olds in fourth grade 


The children gathered round and asked questions of 
the teacher and talked with each other about this boy and 
his pet. 


Dove. 


“Could we make a picture of us and our pets?” 
After several minutes of discussion the children had chosen 
to use tempera, on newspapers, each to make a picture of 
These would be 
You 


see these children had something ta say, someone to help 


self and dog, cat, bird, fish or hamster pet. 
cut out and grouped on a background to make a mural 


them plan, organize and appreciate or evaluate. They were 
working with purpose. They knew that the teacher would like 
their work. The fear of spoiling that precious sheet of white 
paper was removed by painting on newspaper. 

Your children want to be successful, they want to please 
They depend 
When a 
child brings his picture and asks you, “What can | do to 


They need your help to think their pictures. 


on your understanding, your encouragement. 


make it look better?’’ he wants you to help him discover 
ways to improve his work. 

Usually through the first three grades children will paint 
without much concer, unless adults have been critical and 
this or something similar has taken the child's self-confidence 
Sometimes the child is infected by his teacher's feeling that 
drawing people is hard. The child who is consistently heiped 
to realize that he has something interesting to picture isn't 
apt to reach this ‘I can't’ block. Stimulating children with 
an exciting idea and providing newspapers as painting 
surface is one eHective way to help your pupils—regardless 
of their age level. Having these full-length portraits cut 
out and arranged on a large tack board helps the child see 
how he might group several people in his own paintings 
You can guide the children to recognize that people far 


away are small, people close to seem bigger 





questions you ask 


You might have many short sketch periods with a short 


time for group or individual evaluation and discussion of 
the children’s eHorts All of the children would have an 
opportunity to serve as model. This model would be placed 
at a spot easily seen by all of the children. Horizontal lines 
of desk or chalk board in the background may help the 
children judge proportion. One of your important jobs will 
be to sustain interest through helping each child to feel a 
Part of this you would 
do through helping the child get ready to sketch. You 


could provide a brush and one color of tempera to assure 


growing sense of accomplishment 


attention to line rather than to the fine detail of facial feature 
or plaid shirts! Help the child observe proportions or action 
lines after you have posed the model standing by a chair 
In this 
Child 


Keep the periods short. 


with one hand on hip, or bending over in a hump 
you will remember that it's hard work to be a model 
may tense up and fatigue easily. 
Vary your staging. The children will enjoy dramatizing by 
wearing a bit of costume, or holding a tool or stimulating 
You might show the children the Bellows 
Vary the art 
When 


brushes are in use the children might paint in the background 


some activity. 
painting of his little daughter, Lady Jane 
media and even the size and shape of paper 
as another way to see the figure they have sketched 

Let's not lose sight of the purpose in all this! You are 
helping the child meet a need that he has! 
the learning pleasurable. 


You are keeping 
You are giving opportunity to 
use this inr-ceasing skill. You are remembering that many 
artists have worked at this problem for years and years and 
continue to work on it. The purpose of the child and of the 
artist is not the same. Your problem is one that many 
teachers meet. As you work with your group, and study 
them, and read of the ways other teachers work, you will 
discover new approaches. You might write us about your 


successes 


Next month the author has been asked to deal with a 
parent's question, ‘When can we expect this expressionistic 
period to end? When will the child be taught in school how 
to make things look the way they really appear?” 


Dr. Alice Baumgarner is director of art education, State of 
New Hampshire. Questions may be addressed to her at the 
State House, Concord, New Hampshire, or sent to the editor. 
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McKnight Publications 


COMPOSING IN SPACE 
By Richard G. Wiggin 


This book hae been written to help students of fine and 
industrial arte understand the important problem of space 
composition, It clarifies with illustrations how contrast in 
shape, direction, size, values, colors, and textures work in 
composition $1.00 
DESIGN IN WOOD—Filmstrip 
In Color 
Directed by Richard G. Wiggin 
The instruction supplied through this filmstrip does not 
duplicate any printed material and is intended to enrich the 
student’s knowledge, stimulate his interest and encourage 
a better understanding of good design. 50 frames. $6.00 
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contains 9 basic preparations: 
dark brown, light brown, and 
green Leather Dy brown and 
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Edge Enamel; Lacquer Pre-Kot 
and Lac-Kot; Beeswax; plus 3 
applicators. All for beautiful 
leather finishes in rich colors. 
Complete Kit $3.50 Postpaid 
intel REE FIEBING’S Handbook on How to 
DYE and REFINISH LEATHER 
ASK YOUR DEALER or write direct 


FIEBING CHEMICAL CO. 















516 South 2nd St + Milwaukee 4, Wisconsin 








Get prompt service from one of the largest stocks 
of leather, lacing, and accessories, in the country. Also, wood- 
enwear, beadwork, metalwork, and allied crafts. We specialize 
in complete service to schools. Send for big, free, 32-page 
catalog. Write Dept. SA-3 


SAX BROS., INC., 1111. 3rd St., Milwaukee 3, Wis. 





JEWELRY TEACHERS 


Cut and Polished Precious 





STONES 
Sent on 30 days Approval 
Cabochons, Contemporaries, Nuggets Faceted 
No obligation to buy 
50¢ JOHN BARRY CO. Importers 
UP 447 Book Building Detroit 26, Michigan 





IDEAS FOR CLASSES 


@ A Complete Booklet Listing 
brass, copper, aluminum for metal pictures 
panels for burnt wood etching 
glorified glass, mirrors - shetching 
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Planning 
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POSTERS 


by JOHN deLEMOS 
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POSTERS 


by JOMW 401 EM08 





Ideas for Every Occasion 


School Dances, Games, Contests, Shows 
are only a few of the events in the busy 
school year that need posters to help 
promote and enliven the occasion. PLAN- 
NING AND PRODUCING POSTERS is an 
inspiring help to your pupils in turning out 
the right poster for these important events 
Order copies today and welcome the chal- 
lenging demand for ideas. 


81 illustrations—11 chapters—60 pages, size 
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How to create designs 
and put them into form 


JEWELRY MAKING 
AS AN ART EXPRESSION 


By D. Kenneth Winebrenner, Editor of School Arts, 
Professor of Art, State College for Teachers, Buffalo 


At last, here is a guide 
to jewelry making with an 
emphasis on experimental, 
creative design, planned 
for classes or individual 
uses. Its unique organiza- 
tion makes it useful at var- 
ious age levels by both 
beginners and experienced 
craftsmen. This unusual 
book gives practical help 
in both design and work- 
ing process, enables work- 
ers to locate information 
quickly as needed in the 
broad art program today. 





The 333 plates include illustrations of 1117 jewelry 
items, designs, or steps in processes. Hundreds of 
articles by leading contemporary craftsmen and 
work by students at various levels are featured. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 


CREATIVE HANDS BOOKSHOP 
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Please send me “ Jewelry Making as an Art Expression’ today 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


The Drama of Display, by Jim Buckley, published by 
Pellegrini and Cudahy, New York, 1953, price $10.00. 
Although the author writes specifically about window dis- 
play, there are many ideas that can be carried over into 
other areas. Here are excellent diagrams and many photo- 
graphs that dramatically and clearly illustrate concepts of 
lighting, composition, and emphasis. It is interesting to see 
how many of the philosophies of art from trompe l'oeil to 
surrealism are transformed into practical terms of selling 
merchandise by way of the store window. The displays 
avoid the use of lettering, and it is here that one regrets that 
the book is limited to window display and does not extend 
into other areas of three-dimensional advertising design. 
Because the book is interesting and informative, it is worth 
the attention even of those who are not specifically interested 
in window display. 


Buckley practices what he writes by 
illustrating his ideas with his own work, although this may 
be one of the book's limitations. The book is of particular 
interest to the display artist, as well as the high school and 
art school student.—Clement Tetkowski 


The New Art Education, by Ralph M. Pearson, published 
by Harper Brothers, New York, 1941, revised 1953, price 
$5.00. Ralph Pearson, for many years an art critic and 
director of his own Design Workshop, sharply attacks the 
school of skillful copying and the too-intellectualized stiff 
results from formal learning of art principles. He believes 
that design sense is inherent in everyone, and that art 
students should allow themselves to be more emotional in 
uniquely individual interpretations. He deplores the too 
literal habits of most people, from using stereotype greeting 
cards to tombstones, and hopes we may develop a folk art 
of today. Best is the chapter, Children Are Creative Arrtists, in 
which he stresses that a young child should not be made too 
conscious of terminology such as design, balance, harmony, 
as this hampers spontaneity and burdens him with adult 
standards. By encouragement and stimulating questions a 
child's charming originality and native design can emerge. 
The teacher has the responsibility of preserving the un- 
selfconsciousness in the young child. There are numerous 
interesting illustrations of children’s work, as well as relevant 
work of artists and older students. The added chapter in the 
revised edition looks back upon the past ten years with the 
assurance that the author's philosophy of art education 
remains sound. This book is particularly suitable for art 
education classes.—Lenore Tetkowski 








new teaching al 





Oil Painting, by Henry Gasser, published by Reinhold’ 
New York, 1953, price $10.00. The author demonstrates 
various methods and procedures in oil painting through 
drawings and photographs which bring the reader into the 
studio. Text is kept to a minimum, and the writer includes 
nineteen demonstrations, illustrated by hundreds of black 
and white studies and twenty-eight full-color plates, showing 
landscape paintings in progress at various stages. The 
chapters include information on equipment, choice of colors, 
the use of various brushes, different painting surfaces, mixing 
colors, composition, and so on. The illustrated demonstra- 
tions include various subjects and types of landscapes, 
casein and gesso bases, palette knife painting, glazing and 
scumbling, underpainting, and so on. The author, who is 
director of the Newark School of Fine and Industrial Art, 
has paintings in many museums and has won numerous 
awards for his work. The book is a straightforward presenta- 
tion of methods he has found successful, and the illustrations 
naturally reflect his own interests and point of view. It 
should be a valuable reference for painters. —D. K. W. 






Clay in the School, yearbook of the Illinois Art Education 
Association, edited by Glenn R. Bradshaw and the year- 
book committee, 1953, price $1.75, postage included. Send 
order and remittance direct to George Barford, State Normal 
University, Normal, Illinois. Several Illinois art educators 
have shared their experiences teaching ceramics in an ex- 
cellent publication which will be of value to teachers on any 
level. The mimeographed book, with offset and silk screen 
illustrations, includes the following chapters: “Why Clay” 
by Carleton Ball; “A Place for Clay” by James Marzuki; 
“Ten Ways of Working with Clay, Ten Ways of Decorating 
Clay, and Ten Simple Glaze Formulas’ by George Barford; 
“Materials Needed for a Ceramics Program” by William 
Daley; “Pottery Clay Resources of Illinois’ by Edward 
Jones; “A Kiln for the Art Room" by Perry Ragouzis; 
“Form and Decoration in Ceramics" by Glenn Bradshaw; 
“Good Form in Clay” by Donald Frith; “Experiences with 
Clay” by Norma Riehl; “Clay with Visually Handicapped 
Children” by Miriam Russel; and “Clay with a Limited 
Budget"’ by Geneva Quinn. A list of publications and 
sources of supply are included. Congratulations to the 
Illinois Art Education Association on this fine yearbook, 
and thank you for offering it to our readers.—D. K. W. 


Any book reviewed in School Arts may be ordered through the Creative 
Hands Bookshop, 142 Printers Building, Worcester 8, Massachusetts. 
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Let Them Make Mistakes 


EDITORIAL 





One of the errors and evils of formal education, still too 
prevalent in our schools, is the foolish, false, and futile 
notion that children should not be permitted to make mis- 
takes. In the early days, the child who made mistakes was 
placed in the corner with a dunce cap on his head and both 
teacher and class completed the job of making him feel in- 
secure and unworthy by heaping ridicule upon him. Our 
methods today are more subtle and less savage. They may 
take the form of low grades for the child who does not cor- 
rectly interpret what the teacher has in mind. They may con- 
sist merely of a hurt look on the part of the omnipotent 
teacher. We may still isolate the nonconforming child by 
denying him the right to participate in class activity or by 
rejecting his art work as being unworthy of display. 


For some unexplained reason, mistakes have come to be 
known as the very antithesis of education, yet it is an obvious 
fact that no one ever learns anything except through the 
process of making mistakes. Where the response is correct 
and perfect the first time it is not a learned activity but an 
automatic organic response. Education itself thrives upon 
errors and mistakes. They are the fertilizing agents which 
stimulate continuing eHorts at success, provided, of course, 
that the sunshine of encouragement is forthcoming in the 
classroom climate. Mistakes should be welcomed and not 
concealed for fear of a neurotic teacher, because they are 
the indicators which point out facts and procedures which are 
not clearly known or which require more practice. We 
cannot expect an individual's first eHorts to be perfect, and 
there is no short cut to the experience necessary in acquiring 


any skill or knowledge. 


Let us consider the child who is first learning to walk or to 
talk. Do we slap the chubby leg which takes the first, 
faltering step? Do we deny the right to take the second 
step because the first one is not perfect? Do we bash the 
child on the head because his first sounds are unintelligible? 
We do not. Instead, we make a great fuss over him, en- 
couraging him to take the second and third steps, and so 
on. If a child had to make a perfect first step before we 
permitted him to take the second step he would never learn 
to walk or to talk. The same principle holds true in other 
and later learning activities. Whether mistakes are stim- 


ulating or frustrating depends upon the attitude taken 








toward them, and the classroom climate should encourage 
further steps. We should not burn the child's fingers when 
he first reaches out to a new experience, yet adults are too 
often the hot stoves of reality which cause the child to 
withdraw when he strives toward an experience which is 
uniquely his own. How many of us have never learned to 
dance or to skate because we feared the reactions of others 
to our first attempts ? 


It is this ridiculous notion that children should not be per- 
mitted to make mistakes which accounts for much of the 
ineffective teaching today. Through carefully prescribed 
courses, selected experiences, and censored information, the 
culture too often seeks to impose upon the child the solu- 
tions and views of others without giving him adequate op- 
portunity for the firsthand experiences which give meaning 
to his learning. This accounts for the emphasis upon mem- 
orizing and rote learning in some areas, with the result that 
the child is so busy imitating, emulating, and conforming 
that his own unique powers and thoughts receive little de- 
velopment. A child does not become a poet merely by 
memorizing a poem. Nor does a child learn arithmetic 
merely by copying the answers in the back of the book. Why 


is it that many still feel that art can be learned in this way? 


The teacher or individual who resorts to the copycat method, 
whether the work copied is good or bad or by artists living 
or dead, may justify it on the basis that it prevents mistakes. 
Yet, the use of patterns, stereotype projects, commercial 
molds, numbered painting kits, as well as the more subtle 
directed procedures, serves only to frustrate both child and 
adult, keeping them from taking the first uniquely personal 
steps which are essential to real learning, personal integrity, 
and individual expression. Even if the teacher knows better, 
but feels impelled by her own feelings of insecurity to use 
such methods, the results are the same. The insecure cannot 
develop security in others. We need school administrators 
and parents who can differentiate between the canned copy- 
cat imitations of others and the honest work of the child. 
We need teachers who cre satisfied and secure with the 
child's own efforts. Let's not impose our own solutions or 
the solutions of others upon the child. Let him make mis- 
takes, for they are essential to learning, but let's be sure 


they are his mistakes and not our own. 
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liquid and powder form, Milton Bradley Poster Colors 
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ing materials, you are 
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VISIT OUR EXPERIMENT 
IN DESIGN EXHIBIT 


This past summer The Ameri- 
can Crayon Company, in con- 
junction with The Cleveland 


Museum of Art, sponsored an 
experimental art class at the 
museum for children. 


Our hope is that you will 
find the selection of crea- 
tive drawings, cooperative 
murals, photograms, and 
films produced by these chil- 
dren from ages 6 to 12, a 
source of stimulation and in- 
formation. 


This exhibit will be featur- 
ed at the Western Arts Meet- 
ing and will be available on 
loan to school art depart- 
ments. 





For more details write for spe- 
cial brochure, ‘‘Experiment In 
Design Exhibit."’ Dept. SA-88 
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